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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





President Kennedy Sends Congress Draft Bill To Establish 
U. S. Disarmament Agency for World Peace and Security 


Following is a letter of June 29 from President 
Kennedy to Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
Senate, transmitting a draft of legislation to es- 
tablish a U.S. Disarmament Agency, together with 
a letter to the President from John J. McCloy 
and the text of the draft bill. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY TO MR. JOHNSON 


White House press release dated June 29 
JUNE 29, 1961 

Dear Mr. Present: I am transmitting here- 
with, for consideration by the Congress, a draft ? of 
legislation to carry out the recommendation con- 
tained in my May twenty-fifth Message,’ for the 
establishment of a strengthened and enlarged dis- 
armament agency to make an intensified effort to 
develop acceptable political and technical alterna- 
tives to the present arms race. 

Today, ability of man to master his environment 
threatens to outpace his ability to control himself. 
The world is more and more interdependent, and 
the people of the earth can now look beyond this 
planet to a new age of discovery, but they have 
not yet been able to banish the primitive threat 
of war. The ingenuity that has made the weapons 
of war vastly more destructive should be applied 
to the development of a system of control of these 
weapons. 

But peace cannot be brought about by concen- 
trating solely on measures to control and eliminate 
weapons. It must also encompass measures to sus- 
tain and strengthen international institutions and 
the rule of law. A disarmament program must 


* An identical letter was sent on the same day to Sam 
Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

7 §. 2180 (H. 7936), 87th Cong., 1st sess. 

* For text, see BULLETIN of June 12, 1961, p. 903. 
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take into account the national security ; our foreign 
policy; the relationships of this country to inter- 
national peace-keeping agencies, including the 
United Nations; and our domestic economic and 
other policies. It should drive toward the creation 
of a peaceful world society in which disarmament, 
except for the forces needed to apply international 
sanctions, is the accepted condition of interna- 
tional life. 

For the past five months, Mr. John J. McCloy, 
my adviser on disarmament matters, has been con- 
ducting, at my request, an extensive study of the 
governmental effort and organization necessary to 
give effect to our national purpose in this field. 
He has had available to him the results of search- 
ing studies by individual members and committees 
of the Congress, the agencies of Government prin- 
cipally concerned, national and international or- 
ganizations and eminent private individuals. 
During the course of his study, Mr. McCloy has 
consulted closely with Secretary [of State] Rusk, 
Secretary [of Defense] McNamara, Chairman 
Seaborg [of the Atomic Energy Commission] and 
other high officials. All of these studies and con- 
sultations have inescapably pointed to the conclu- 
sion that a new effort, considerably larger than our 
present effort, in terms of size, range of skills and 
authority will be necessary. This can best be 
accomplished by the creation of a new United 
States agency. 

Following Mr. McCloy’s recommendations, I 
am therefore proposing that a new United States 
Disarmament Agency for World Peace and Secu- 
rity be established. Enactment of the proposed 
legislation will permit this agency to deal broadly 
with the whole range of disarmament matters, in- 
cluding research, policies, and programs. 

The importance and broad scope of disarma- 
ment matters require continuing Presidential at- 
tention. The complex inter-relationships between 
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disarmament activities, foreign affairs, and na- 
tional security also require that close working- 
level coordination and cooperation be established 
between the new agency and the Departments of 
State and Defense, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and other agencies. 

The proposed legislation provides that the Di- 
rector of the new agency function under the direc- 
tion of the President and the Secretary of State. 
This arrangement will permit coordination of dis- 
armament matters within the purview of the var- 
ious agencies; it will give special recognition to 
the need for intermeshing disarmament policies 
and programs with the broad conduct of foreign 
affairs; and it will provide a focal point at the 
highest level of Government for the consideration 

‘of disarmament matters. 

In the light of these unique relationships the 
Director, as the principal adviser to the President 
in the disarmament field, will have direct access 
to him but will, of course, notify the Secretary of 
State as to the occasion and substance of the ad- 
vice he offers. In addition, the Director will re- 
port to the Secretary of State without going 
through intermediate authority, and he will act as 
the agent of the Secretary of State with authority 
under his direction, to act in his name. Also, I in- 
tend that he participate in all meetings of the Na- 
tional Security Council having to do with 
disarmament. 

I am enclosing a letter from Mr. McCloy de- 
scribing the legislation in more detail. 

Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


Honorable Lynvon B. JoHNsoNn 
President of the United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


MR. McCLOY TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


THE WHITE HovUsE 
Washington, June 23, 1961 

My Dear Mr. PresIpENT: There is enclosed herewith a 
draft of a bill, “To establish a United States Disarma- 
ment Agency for World Peace and Security.” 

The bill carries out the recommendation, contained in 
your Special Message on Urgent National Needs dated 
May 25, 1961, that a strengthened and enlarged disarma- 
ment agency be established. The provisions of the bill 
have been developed in consultation with the agencies 
principally concerned. The Secretary of State, the Secre- 
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tary of Defense, the heads of other affected agencies, and 
I, all concur in these provisions. 

The purpose of this legislation is to establish such an 
agency at an authoritative level in the Government, with 
the exceptionally broad competence, functions, and re- 
sources required to work toward the objective of a 
peaceful world society in which disarmament, except for 
the forces needed to apply international sanctions, is the 
accepted condition of international life. An agency of 
such far-reaching scope should be able to bring its point 
of view and recommendations promptly to the highest 
level of Government. The agency should have primary 
responsibility within the Government for disarmament 
matters, but there must be close cooperation and co- 
ordination with other affected agencies, particularly the 
Department of State, since a disarmament program must 
take into account the national security; foreign policy; 
the relationships of this country to international peace- 
keeping agencies, including the United Nations; and our 
domestic economic and other policies. 

The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
heads of other affected agencies, and I agree that the 
performance of these tasks requires the establishment 
of the new agency which would be created by the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

The draft legislation provides that the Director of this 
new United States Disarmament Agency for World Peace 
and Security be under the direction of the President and 
the Secretary of State. This arrangement recognizes 
that disarmament considerations are so all-pervasive in 
scope and importance that the President must concern 
himself with these matters on a continuing basis. It 
also recognizes the fact that disarmament policies, nego- 
tiations and programs must be very closely coordinated 
with State Department activities and responsibilities. 
Appropriate provision is also made for cocrdination and 
cooperation with other affected agencies such as the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

The bill vests the Director with primary responsibility 
for all United States disarmament activities. The agency 
would, in addition, participate in or contribute to the 
formulation of overall policy in areas importantly related 
to or affecting disarmament such as basic national 
security policies, strengthening of the peace-maintaining 
machinery of international institutions, and procedures 
for the settlement of international disputes and the re- 
duction of tensions among nations. 

In addition to providing a focal point for the integra- 
tion of the Government’s overall efforts in disarmament, 
establishment of the United States Disarmament Agency 
for World Peace and Security by enactment of the bill 
will make possible the necessary augmentation and co- 
ordination of the various programs of research and de- 
velopment already being conducted by other agencies of 
the Government. When it appears that projects now 
assigned to other agencies would be more effectively 
performed if made the responsibility of the new agency, 
they would be transferred at the direction of the 
President. 

The new agency would be authorized and directed 
by the bill to develop and conduct broad programs of 
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research, development, and study relating to disarmament. 
It would utilize private or public institutions or its own 
facilities for this purpose. It would take the lead in 
the acquisition of a fund of theoretical and practical 
knowledge in the disarmament field. This responsibility 
would encompass the scientific and technical assessment 
of all aspects of arms control, including detection, iden- 
tification, inspection, monitoring, limitation, reduction, 
and control of armed forces and armaments and the 
development and testing of weapons. The Agency would 
also be responsible for studies of the structure and opera- 
tion of international organizations and the methods of 
maintaining peace and security during different stages 
of disarmament. It would analyze the economic and 
political consequences of disarmament and would be re- 
sponsible for assessing the implications of foreign and 
military policies of the United States as they relate to 
possible disarmament measures. In the conduct of re- 
search and development programs by the new Agency, 
full use would be made of the resources of other agencies 
of the Government, as well as of outside facilities and 
personnel. 

The research and planning done by the new Agency 
would provide the basis for recommendations, appropri- 
ately coordinated with other agencies with affected re- 
sponsibilities, for the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the heads of other agencies. 

Under the bill, the Director would be responsible for 
conducting negotiations based on approved policy, under 
the direction of the Secretary of State. Such negotiations 
may take the form of formal conferences or informal com- 
munications through regular diplomatic missions. 

It is essential that in this country and throughout the 
world the public be kept fully informed of United States 
disarmament policy. The Director would work closely 
with the United States Information Agency to assure that 
its broadcasts and other information programs properly 
reflect our disarmament policy. 

Tasks of inspection and control will fall upon the 
shoulders of any government participating in a disarma- 
ment treaty. The bill contemplates that the planning of 
United States participation in any agreed upon inspection 
and control system would be done by the Agency. The 
nature and extent of any such systems are as yet unclear, 
but the Agency would be expected to play the primary 
United States role in developing and, as appropriate, di- 
recting United States participation in such arrangements 
as might result from disarmament activities. 

To assist in the discharge of the various responsibilities 
assigned to the Agency, the bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee of outstanding citizens to 
advise the Director on such matters as he might request. 

The exact nature of the skills or organization required 
to perform the tasks envisaged for the Agency cannot be 
clearly foreseen at this time. Therefore the maximum 
amount of flexibility consistent with responsible direction 
is provided by the bill to permit recruitment by the Agency 
of high caliber personnel, and to permit the establishment 
of internal arrangements adequate to meet changing re- 
quirements. 

In conclusion, I must stress that organization, machinery 
and competent people alone cannot guarantee the success 
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of the mission of our country to prevent war, curb the 
arms race, and create lasting conditions of peace. But they 
can assure that the best effort of which we are capable is 
directed toward these ends. 
Respectfully, 
JoHN J. McCLoy 


TEXT OF DRAFT BILL 


A BILL 
To establish a United States Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and Security. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 


TittE I—SHort TITLE, PURPOSE AND DEFINITIONS 
SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the Disarmament 
Act for World Peace and Security. 


PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. An ultimate goal of the United States is a world 
which is free from the scourge of war and the dangers 
and burdens of armaments; in which the use of force 
has been subordinated to the rule of law; and in which 
international adjustments to a changing world are 
achieved peacefully. It is the purpose of this Act to 
provide impetus toward this goal by creating a new 
agency of peace to deal with the problem of disarmament. 

The formulation and implementation of United States 
disarmament policy in a manner which will promote the 
national security require a central organization charged 
by statute with primary responsibility for this field. This 
organization must be so placed within the Government 
that it can provide the President, the Secretary of State, 
other officials of the Executive Branch, and the Congress 
with recommendations concerning United States disarma- 
ment policy, and can assess the effect of these recom- 
mendations upon our foreign policies, our national secu- 
rity policies, and our economy. 

This organization must have the capacity to provide 
the essential scientific, economic, political, military, psy- 
chological and technological information upon which 
realistic disarmament policy must be based. It must 
be able to carry out the following primary functions: 


(1) The conduct, support and coordination of research 
for disarmament policy formulation. 

(2) The preparation for and direction of United States 
participation in international negotiations in the disarma- 
ment field. 

(3) The dissemination and coordination of public in- 
formation concerning disarmament. 

(4) The preparation for, operation of, or, as appro- 
priate, direction of United States participation in such 
control systems as may become part of United States 
disarmament activities. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Seo. 3. As used in this Act: 

(a) The term “disarmament” includes the elimination, 
reduction, control, limitation, inspection, verification or 
identification, of armed forces and armaments of all kinds 
under international agreement or measure; including the 
necessary steps in connection with disarmament to create 
and strengthen international organizations for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

(b) The term “Government agency” means any execu- 
tive department, commission, agency, independent estab- 
lishment, corporation wholly or partly owned by the 
United States which is an instrumentality of the United 
States, or any board, bureau, division, service, office, 
officer, authority, administration, or other establishment 
in the executive branch of Government. 

(c) The term “Agency” means the United States Dis- 
armament Agency. 

(d) The term “person” means (1) any individual, 
corporation, partnership, firm, association, trust, estate, 
public or private institution, group, Government agency 
other than the Agency, any state or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or any political entity within a state, any 
foreign government or nation, any international organiza- 
tion, or other entity, and (2) any legal successor, repre- 
sentative, agent, or agency of the foregoing. 


TitLeE II—ORGANIZATION 


UNITED STATES DISARMAMENT AGENCY FOR WORLD PEACE AND 
SECURITY 


Sec. 21. There is hereby established the United States 
Disarmament Agency for World Peace and Security. 


DIRECTOR 

Sec. 22. The Agency shall be headed by a Director. 
He shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. He shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $22,500 per annum. The 
Director shall serve as the principal adviser to the Presi- 
dent on disarmament matters. Under the direction of the 
President and the Secretary of State, the Director shall 
have primary responsibility within the Government for 
disarmament matters. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

Sec. 23. A Deputy Director of the Agency shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. He shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $21,500 per annum. The Deputy Director 
shall perform such duties and exercise such powers as 
the Director may prescribe. He shall act for, and exer- 
cise the powers of, the Director during his absence or 
disability or during a vacancy in said office. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 

Sec. 24. Not to exceed four Assistant Directors may be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. They shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $20,000 per annum. They shall perform 
such duties and exercise such powers as the Director 
may prescribe. 
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BUREAUS, OFFICES AND DIVISIONS 
Seo. 25. The Director may establish within the Agency 
such program and staff bureaus, offices and divisions as 
he may determine to be necessary to discharge his respon- 
sibilities under this Act, including, but not limited to, an 
Office of Public Affairs and an Office of the General 
Counsel. 
GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Sec. 26. The President may appoint a General Advisory 
Committee of not to exceed 15 members to advise the 
Director on disarmament policy and activities. The 
President shall designate one of the members as Chair- 
man. The members of the Committee may receive the 
compensation and reimbursement for expenses specified 
for consultants by section 41(d) of this Act. 


TitLeE III—FUNCTIONS 
RESEARCH 


Seo. 31. The Director is authorized and directed to 
exercise his powers in such manner as to insure the con- 
duct of research, development and other studies relating 
to disarmament, by private or public institutions or per- 
sons, and to assist in the acquisition of a fund of 
theoretical and practical knowledge in this field. To this 
end, the Director, under the direction of the President, 
is authorized and directed to coordinate the research, 
development and other studies conducted in this field by or 
for other Government agencies in accordance with pro- 
cedures established under section 37 of this Act. To 
the same end, the Director is authorized and directed 
to make arrangements (including contracts, agreements 
and grants) for the conduct of research, development and 
other studies relating to disarmament, including: 


(a) the detection, identification, inspection, monitoring, 
limitation, reduction, control and elimination of armed 
forces and armaments, including thermonuclear, nuclear, 
missile, conventional, bacteriological, chemical and radio- 
logical weapons ; 

(b) the techniques and systems of detecting, identifying, 
inspecting, and monitoring of tests of nuclear, thermo- 
nuclear and other weapons; 

(c) the analysis of national budgets, levels of indus- 
trial production and economic indicators to determine 
the amounts spent by various countries for armaments; 

(d) the control, reduction and elimination of armed 
forces and armaments in space, in areas on and beneath 
the earth’s surface, and in underwater regions; 

(e) the structure and operation of international con- 
trol and other organizations useful for disarmament ; 

(f) the training of scientists, technicians, and other 
personnel for manning the control systems which may be 
created by international disarmament agreements; 

(g) the reduction and elimination of the danger of war 
resulting from accident, miscalculation or surprise attack, 
including (but not limited to) improvements in the 
methods of communications between nations; 

(h) the economic and political consequences of disarma- 
ment, including the problems of readjustment arising in 
industry and the reallocation of national resources ; 
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(i) the disarmament implications of foreign and na- 
tional security policies of the United States with a view to 
a better understanding of the significance of such policies 
for the achievement of disarmament ; 

(j) the national security and foreign policy implications 
of disarmament proposals with a view to a better under- 
standing of the effect of such proposals upon national 
security and foreign policy; 

(k) methods for the maintenance of peace and security 
during different stages of disarmament ; 

(1) the scientific, economic, political, legal, social, psy- 
chological, military, and technological factors related to 
the prevention of war with a view to a better understand- 
ing of how the basic structure of a lasting peace may be 
established ; 

(m) such related problems as the Director may deter- 
mine to be in need of research, development or study in 
order to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES 
Sec. 32. The Director is authorized (1) to conduct and 
support research, development and other studies of the 
types specified in the preceding section through use of the 
Agency’s own facilities, and (2) to use, with their consent, 
the facilities of other Government agencies or those of out- 
side organizations. In carrying out his responsibilities 
under this Act the Director shall, to the extent feasible, 
make full use of available facilities, Government and pri- 
vate, and may construct such new laboratories as he 
deems necessary. 
POLICY FORMULATION 
Sec. 33. The Director is authorized and directed to pre- 
pare for the President, the Secretary of State, and the 
heads of such other Government agencies as the President 
may determine, recommendations concerning United 
States disarmament policy. 
NEGOTIATION OF INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 
Sec. 34. Under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
the Director may (a) consult and communicate with or 
direct the consultation and communication with repre- 
sentatives of other nations or of international organiza- 
tions, for the purpose of conducting negotiations concern- 
ing disarmament, or for the purpose of exercising any 
other authority given to the Director by this Act; and 
(b) communicate in the name of the Secretary with 
diplomatic representatives of the United States in this 
country and abroad. 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Sec. 35. Under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
the Director shall perform functions pursuant to section 
2(c) of Reorganization Plan 8 of 1953 * with respect to the 
dissemination abroad of information concerning United 
States disarmament activities. 
INSPECTION AND CONTROL 
Sec. 36. The Director is authorized (1) to formulate 
plans and make preparations for the establishment, opera- 
tion, and funding of inspection and control systems which 
may become part of United States disarmament activities 


‘For text, see ibid., June 15, 1953, p. 854. 
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and, (2) as appropriate, to put into effect, direct, or other- 
wise assume United States responsibility for such systems. 


COOPERATION AND COORDINATION 

Sec. 37. The Director, in consultation with other ap- 
propriate Government agencies and subject to approval by 
the President, shall develop suitable procedures to assure 
cooperation, coordination, and a continuing exchange of 
information among affected Government agencies on all 
significant aspects of U.S. disarmament policy and re- 
lated matters, including current and prospective policies, 
plans, and programs. The Director and such Govern- 
ment agencies shall keep each other fully informed, cur- 
rently and prospectively, of policy decisions, activities, 
statements, studies, research, and other matters which 
are within the scope of their respective responsibilities 
and which affect disarmament matters. 


T1rTLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 41. In the performance of his functions, the Di- 
rector is authorized to— 


(a) With the consent of the Secretary of State or other 
officer or agency concerned, utilize or employ the services, 
personnel, equipment, or facilities of the Department of 
State, or any other Government agency to perform such 
functions on behalf of the Agency as may appear desirable. 
It is the intent of this section that the Director rely upon 
the Department of State for general administrative serv- 
ices in the United States and abroad to the extent agreed 
upon between the Secretary of State and the Director. 
Any Government agency is authorized, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, to transfer to or to receive from 
the Director, without reimbursement, supplies and equip- 
ment other than administrative supplies or equipment. 
Transfer or receipt of excess property shall be in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) Appoint officers and employees, including attor- 
neys, for the Agency in accordance with the Civil Service 
laws and fix their compensation in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, except that, to the 
extent that the Director deems such action necessary to 
the discharge of his responsibilities, not to exceed 45 scien- 
tific, technical, administrative and professional personnel 
may be appointed, compensated and removed without 
regard to the provisions of any other law, of whom not to 
exceed 20 may be compensated at annual rates not more 
than $500 in excess of the compensation now or hereafter 
fixed by law for Grade 18 of the General Schedule, and of 
whom not to exceed 2 may be compensated at annual rates 
not more than $1,500 in excess of that now or hereafter 
fixed by law for Grade 18. 

(c) Enter into agreements with other Government 
agencies, including the military departments through the 
Secretary of Defense, under which officers or employees 
of such agencies may be detailed to the Agency for the 
performance of service pursuant to this Act without prej- 
udice to the status or advancement of such officers or 
employees within their own agencies. 

(d) Procure services of experts and consultants or or- 
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ganizations thereof, including stenographic reporting 
services, as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a) at rates not to exceed $100 per diem 
for individuals, and to pay in connection therewith travel 
expenses of individuals, including transportation and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence while away from their homes 
or regular places of business, as authorized by section 5 
of said Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) : Provided, That 
such contracts may be renewed annually. 

(e) Employ individuals of outstanding ability with- 
out compensation in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 710(b) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2160), and regulations issued 
thereunder. 

(f) Employ, with the prior approval of the President, 
not to exceed three retired commissioned officers of the 
armed forces who are experts in military strategy or 
weapons systems and whose service shall not be consid- 
ered as employment or holding of office or position bringing 
such individuals within the provisions of section 2 of the 
Act of July 31, 1894 (5 U.S.C. 62) ; section 13 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, as amended, (5 U.S.C. 2263) ; 
section 212 of Public Law 72-212, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
59a) ; or any other law limiting the reemployment of such 
officers or governing their simultaneous receipt of com- 
pensation and retired pay or annuities. 

(g) Establish advisory boards to advise with and make 
recommendations to the Director on United States dis- 
armament policy and activities. The members of such 
boards may receive the compensation and reimbursement 
for expenses specified for consultants by section 41(d) 
of this Act. 

(h) Make such investigations and obtain such informa- 
tion, as the Director may deem necessary or proper to 
assist him in exercising any authority provided in this 
Act. 

(i) Acquire, purchase, lease and hold real and personal 
property, including patents, as agent of and on behalf of 
the United States, subject to the provisions of section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and 
sell, lease, grant and dispose of such real and personal 
property in accordance with the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

(j) Accept in the name of the Agency and to hold and 
administer any conditional or unconditional gifts, devises, 
bequests, grants or other donations or contributions of 
money, securities, or real or personal property, for use 
in the furtherance of the purposes of this Act. The Di- 
rector shall not accept any conditional gift, devise, bequest, 
grant or other donation or contribution which is condi- 
tioned upon any expenditure not to be met therefrom or 
from the income thereof unless such expenditure has been 
approved by Act of Congress. 

(kK) Delegate, as appropriate, to the Deputy Director or 
other officers of the Agency, with power to redelegate as 
needed, any authority conferred upon the Director by the 
provisions of this Act. 

(1) Make, promulgate, issue, rescind and amend such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary or desirable to 
the exercise of any authority conferred upon the Director 
by the provisions of this Act. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE AND STAFF OFFICERS 

Sec. 42. The Secretary of State may authorize the Di- 
rector to exercise, with respect to Foreign Service Reserve 
Officers and Foreign Service Staff Officers and employees 
appointed or employed for the Agency, the following au- 
thority: (i) the authority available to the Secretary of 
State under the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
(ii) the authority available to the Secretary under any 
other provision of law pertaining specifically, or generally 
applicable, to such officers or employees, and (iii) the 
authority of the Board of Foreign Service pursuant to 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. The ap- 
pointment or employment of Foreign Service Reserve 
Officers pursuant to this subsection may be made without 
regard to the term or terms of appointment or employment 
prescribed by section 522 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended. 


CONTRACTS OR EXPENDITURES 
Sec. 48. The President may, in advance, exempt ac- 
tions of the Director from the provisions of law relating ~ 
to contracts or expenditures of government funds when- 
ever he determines that such action is essential in the 
interest of United States disarmament policy. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST AND DUAL COMPENSATION LAWS 


Sec. 44. The members of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee created by section 26 of this Act; and the members 
of the advisory boards, the consultants, and the in- 
dividuals of outstanding ability employed without com- 
pensation, all of which are provided for in section 41 of 
this Act; may serve as such without regard to the pro- 
visions of sections 281, 283, 284, or 1914 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, or of section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99), or of any other Federal law im- 
posing restrictions, requirements, or penalties in relation 
to the employment of individuals, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of compensation in 
connection with any claim, proceeding, or matter involv- 
ing the United States Government, except insofar as such 
provisions of law may prohibit any such individual from 
receiving compensation from a source other than a non- 
profit educational institution in respect of any particular 
matter in which the Agency is directly interested. Nor 
shall such service be considered as employment or hold- 
ing of office or position bringing such individual within 
the provisions of section 13 of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act (5 U.S.C. 2263), section 212 of the Act of June 
80, 19382, as amended (5 U.S.C. 59a), or any other Federal 
law limiting the reemployment of retired officers or em- 
ployees or governing the simultaneous receipt of com- 
pensation and retired pay or annuities. 

SECURITY REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 45. (a) The Director shall establish such security 
requirements, restrictions, and safeguards as he deems 
necessary in the interest of national security. The Di- 
rector may arrange with the Secretary of State or with 
the Civil Service Commission for the conduct of such 
security or other personnel investigations of the Agency’s 
officers, employees, consultants, persons detailed from 
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other Government agencies, and its contractors and sub- 
contractors and their officers and employees, actual or 
prospective, as he deems appropriate; and if any such 
investigation develops any data reflecting that the in- 
dividual who is the subject thereof is of questionable 
loyalty, the matter shall be referred to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the results of which shall be 
furnished to the Director. 

(b) The Atomic Energy Commission may authorize 
any of its employees, or employees of any contractor, 
prospective contractor, licensee, or prospective licensee of 
the Atomic Energy Commission or any other person 
authorized to have access to restricted data by the Atomic 
Energy Commission under section 2165 of Title 42, to 
permit the Director or any officer, employee, consultant, 
person detailed from other Government agencies, member 
of the General Advisory Committee or of an advisory 
board, contractor, subcontractor, prospective contractor, 
or prospective subcontractor, or officer or employee of 
such contractor, subcontractor, prospective contractor or 
prospective subcontractor, to have access to restricted 
data which is required in the performance of his duties 
and so certified by the Director, but only if (1) the Di- 
rector has determined, in accordance with the established 
personnel security procedures and standards of the 
Agency, that permitting such individual to have access 
to such restricted data will not endanger the common 
defense and security, and (2) the Director finds that 
the established personnel and other security procedures 
and standards of the Agency are adequate and in reason- 
able conformity to the standards established by the 
Atomic Energy Commission under section 2165 of Title 
42, including those for interim clearance in subsection 
(b) thereof. Any individual granted access to such 
restricted data pursuant to this subsection may exchange 
such data with any individual who (a) is an officer or 
employee of the Department of Defense, or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof, or a member of the armed forces, 
or an officer or employee of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, or a contractor or subcontractor 
of any such department, agency, or armed force, or an 
officer or employee of any such contractor or subcontrac- 
tor, and (b) has been authorized to have access to re- 
stricted data under the provisions of sections 2163 or 
2455 of title 42. 

(c) Any and all of the functions of the Director de- 
scribed in this section may be the subject of an agree- 
ment between the Director and the Secretary of State 
under section 41(a) of this Act. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL AUDIT 


Sec. 46. No moneys appropriated for the purpose of 
this Act shall be available for payment under any con- 
tract with the Director, negotiated without advertising, 
except contracts with any foreign government, interna- 
tional organization or any agency thereof, unless such 
contract includes a clause to the effect that the Comp- 
troller General of the United States or any of his duly 
authorized representatives shall, until the expiration of 
three years after final payment, have access to and the 
right to examine any directly pertinent books, documents, 
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papers, and records of the contractor or any of his sub- 
contractors engaged in the performance of, and involving 
transactions related to such contracts or subcontracts: 
Provided, however, That no moneys so appropriated shall 
be available for payment under such contract which in- 
cludes any provisions precluding an audit of the General 
Accounting Office of any transaction under such con- 
tract: And provided further, That nothing in this section 
shall preclude the earlier disposal of contractor and sub- 
contractor records in accordance with records disposal 
schedules agreed upon between the Director and the 
General Accounting Office. 

PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER CERTAIN FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 47. The President may transfer to the Director 
any functions (including powers, duties, activities, fa- 
cilities, and parts of functions) of any Government agency 
which relate primarily to disarmament. In connection 
with any such transfer, the President may provide for 
appropriate transfer of funds, records, property, and for 
necessary civilian and military personnel to be made 
available from the agency from which the transfer is 
made. 

USE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 48. Appropriations made to the Director for the 
purposes of this Act, and transfers of funds to him by 
other Government agencies for such purposes, shall be 
available to him to exercise any authority granted him by 
this Act, and shall also be available for the following 
uses to carry out the purposes of this Act: 

(1) rent of buildings and space in buildings in the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That to the extent feasi- 
ble, the Director shall rely upon the General Services 
Administration for this purpose; 

(2) administrative expenses incident to carrying out 
the purposes of this Act, including, without limitation, 
expenses of printing and binding without regard to the 
provisions of section 11 of the Act of March 1, 1919 (44 
U.S.C. 111) ; 

(3) purchase or hire of one passenger motor vehicle 
for the official use of the Director without regard to the 
limitations contained in section 78(c) of title 5 of the 
United States Code or any other law relating to the 
purchase or use of government owned motor vehicles ; 

(4) entertainment and official courtesies (not to ex- 
ceed $25,000 in any fiscal year except as may otherwise be 
provided in an appropriation) ; 

(5) expenditures (not to exceed $50,000 in any fiscal 
year except as may be provided in an appropriation) of 
a confidential character other than entertainment; Pro- 
vided, That a certificate of the amount of each such ex- 
penditure, the nature of which it is considered inadvisable 
to specify, shall be made by the Director and every such 
certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the 
amount therein specified ; 

(6) expenses authorized by the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended, not otherwise provided for; 

(7) expenses in connection with travel of personnel 
outside the United States, including transportation ex- 
penses of dependents, and transportation of personal 
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effects, household goods, and automobiles of such per- 
sonnel, and including all such expenses when any part of 
such travel or transportation begins in one fiscal year 
pursuant to travel orders issued in that fiscal year, not- 
withstanding the fact that such travel or transportation 
may not be completed during the same fiscal year ; 

(8) expenditures necessary to make grants for, and to 
pay expenses incident to, training and study; 

(9) expenditures in connection with participation in 
international conferences for the purposes described in 
section 34 of this Act, including, but not limited to, rental 
of quarters by contract or otherwise. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 49. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Agency such sums as may be necessary 
and appropriate to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
Sums appropriated pursuant to this section for research 
development and studies shall remain available until 
expended. 

(b) Funds appropriated pursuant to this section may be 
allocated or transferred to any agency for carrying out 
the purposes of this Act. Such funds shall be available 
for obligation and expenditure in accordance with author- 
ity granted in this Act, or under authority governing the 
activities of the agencies to which such funds are allocated 
or transferred. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 50. The Director shall submit to the President, 
for transmittal to the Congress, not later than January 31 
of each year, a report concerning activities of the Agency. 
The Director shall include in his report, and shall at 
such other times as he deems desirable submit to the 
Congress, such recommendations for additional legis- 
lation as he deems necessary or advisable. 


Disarmament Talks To Be Resumed 
at Moscow July 17 


Joint Communique of June 30 


Press release 466 dated June 30 


Representatives of the Governments of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, who have 
been exchanging views in Washington since June 
19* on questions relating to disarmament and the 
resumption of negotiations in an appropriate body 
whose composition is to be agreed upon, have 


*For text of a joint communique released at Washing- 
ton at the opening of the talks on June 19, see BULLETIN 
of July 10, 1961, p. 57. 
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agreed to recess their further meetings until July 
17. 

The meetings will resume in Moscow in accord- 
ance with an understanding reached between 
representatives of the two Governments prior to 
June 19 that the first half of the discussions would 
be held in Washington and the second half in 
Moscow. 


President Urges Soviet Leaders 
To Accept Test Ban Treaty 


Statement by President Kennedy? 


The Soviet Union’s refusal to negotiate seriously 
on a nuclear test ban at Geneva is disheartening 
to all those who have held high hopes of stopping 
the spread of nuclear weapons and the pace of the 
arms race. 

It also raises a serious question about how long 
we can safely continue on a voluntary basis a re- 
fusal to undertake tests in this country without 
any assurance that the Russians are not now test- 
ing. Consequently, I have directed that the Presi- 
dent’s Scientific Advisory Committee convene a 
special panel of eminent scientists to take a close 
and up-to-date look at the serious questions in- 
volved, including two questions in particular: 

First, what is the extent of our information on 
whether the Soviet Union has been or could be 
engaged in secret testing of nuclear weapons? 

Second, to the extent that certain types of tests 
can be concealed by the Soviet Union, what tech- 
nical progress in weapons could be underway in 
that area without our knowledge? 

These answers will be received and reviewed by 
myself, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Na- 
tional Security Council in the light of what they 
mean to the security of the free world. In the 
meantime, our negotiating team will remain at 
Geneva. 

Our draft treaty * is on the table there, and I 
urge the leaders of the Soviet Union to end their 
intransigence and to accept a reasonable and en- 
forcible treaty, which is our wholehearted desire 


1 Read by the President at a news conference on June 28. 
2¥For text, see BuLteTIn of June 5, 1961, p. 870. 
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President Outlines Implications 
of Berlin Situation 


Statement by President Kennedy * 


White House press release dated June 28 

I should like to comment briefly on Germany 
and Berlin. Soviet and East German leaders have 
followed the recent Soviet aide memoire* with 
speeches which were: apparently designed to 
heighten tension. It is of the greatest importance 
that the American people understand the basic 
issues involved and the threats to the peace and 
security both of Europe and of ourselves posed 
by the Soviet announcement that they intend to 
change unilaterally the existing arrangements for 
Berlin. 

The “crisis” over Berlin is Soviet manufactured. 
The Soviets illegally blockaded the city in 1948 
and lifted the blockade in the spring of 1949. 
From that time until November 1958—almost a 
decade—the situation in Berlin was relatively 
peaceful. The peoples of West Berlin developed a 
vital and thriving city. We carried out our re- 
sponsibilities and exercised our rights of access to 
the city without serious incident, although we were 


never completely free from irritating difficulties 
put in our way. 

In November 1958 the Soviets began a new 
campaign to force the Allied Powers out of Ber- 
lin, a process which led up to the abortive summit 


conference in Paris in May of last year.2 Now 
they have revived that drive. They call upon us 
to sign what they call a “peace treaty” with the 
regime they have created in Eastern Germany. 
If we refuse, they say they themselves will sign 
such a “treaty.” The obvious purpose here is not 
to have peace but to make permanent the parti- 
tion of Germany. The Soviets also say that their 
unilateral action in signing a “peace treaty” with 
East Germany would bring to an end Allied 
rights to be in West Berlin and to have free access 
to the city. It is clear that such unilateral action 
cannot affect these rights, which stem from the 


1 Read by the President at a news conference on June 28. 

2 An aide memoire on the subject of Berlin was handed 
to President Kennedy by Premier Khrushchev during 
their meeting at Vienna June 2-4. 

* For background, see BULLETIN of June 6, 1960, pp. 899 
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surrender of Nazi Germany. Such action would 
simply be a repudiation by the Soviets of multi- 
lateral commitments to which they solemnly sub- 
scribed, and have repeatedly reaffirmed, about the 
exercise of the rights of the principal powers as- 
sociated in World War II. If the Soviets thus 
withdraw from their own obligations, it is clearly 
a matter for the other three allies to decide how 
they will exercise their rights and meet their re- 
sponsibilities. But the Soviets say that, when we 
do so, we will be subject to the designs of their 
East German regime and that these designs will 
be backed by force. Recent statements by leaders 
of this regime make it very plain that the kind of 
“free city” which they have in mind is one in 
which the rights of the citizens of West Berlin 
are gradually but relentlessly extinguished. 

No one can fail to appreciate the gravity of this 
threat. No one can reconcile it with the Soviet 
professions of a desire to “coexist” peacefully. 
This is not just a question of technical legal rights. 
It involves the peace and security of the people of 
West Berlin. It involves the direct responsibili- 
ties and commitments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France. It involves the 
peace and security of the Western World. 

In the interest of our own vital security we and 
other Western countries entered into defense ar- 
rangements in direct response to aggressive Soviet 
moves following World War II. These alliances 
are wholly defensive in nature, but the Soviets 
would make a grave mistake if they suppose that 
Allied unity and determination can be undermined 
by threats or fresh aggressive acts. There is 
peace in Germany and in Berlin. If it is dis- 
turbed, it will be a direct Soviet responsibility. 

There is a danger that totalitarian governments 
not subject to vigorous popular debate will under- 
estimate the will and unity of democratic societies 
where vital interests are involved. The Soviet 
Government has an obligation both to its own 
people and to the peace of the world to recognize 
how vital is this commitment. 

We would agree that there is unfinished business 
to be settled as concerns Germany. For many 
years the Western nations have proposed a perma- 
nent and peaceful settlement of such questions on 
the basis of the self-determination of the German 
people. Moreover, we shall always be ready to 
discuss any proposals which would give increased 
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protection to the right of the people of Berlin 
to exercise their independent choice as free men. 
The proposals which have now been placed before 
us move in the opposite direction and are so rec- 
ognized throughout the world. Discussions will 
be profitable if the Soviets will accept in Berlin— 
and indeed in Europe—self-determination, which 
they profess in other parts of the world, and if 
they will work sincerely for peace rather than an 
extension of power. 


Alliance-for-Progress Projects Set 
for Panama, Guatemala, Argentina 


Press release 467 dated July 1, for release July 2 


The United States announced on July 2 ap- 
proval of $3,780,000 for Panama, Guatemala, and 
Argentina for the first in a series of Alliance 
for Progress projects to be set in motion by the 
International Cooperation Administration under 
President Kennedy’s Inter-American Program for 
Social Progress. 

The projects look toward improving the living 
conditions of millions of Latin Americans. They 
are as follows: 

Panama. In order to assist Panama to increase 
its national educational level, a program will be 
launched to help build and equip approximately 
200 schoolrooms in rural schools of the country. 

Funds will also be used to expand existing proj- 
ect activities for the training of personnel skilled 
in operation and maintenance of heavy equipment. 
Approximately 150 miles of short, simple-type 
farm and pioneer roads will be built as the opera- 
tors receive actual on-the-job training. 

The grant projects will be extended on a co- 
operative basis with the Government of Panama 
continuing its own technical and financial par- 
ticipation as well as receiving local resource con- 
tributions from assisted communities. 

Guatemala. A program directed toward con- 
tinuing and strengthening Guatemala’s already 
demonstrated success in meeting the objectives of 
the Act of Bogota will emphasize assistance in 
agricultural diversification, industrial develop- 
ment, literacy, and improved public administra- 
tion. The principal aims of the program are to 


broaden the historical one-crop basis of the econ- 
omy and to provide the people with an opportu- 
nity to meet the future better prepared to help 
themselves. 

Argentina. In order to increase its reservoir of 
well-trained economists, Argentina will enter into 
a project with the United States directed toward 
improving economics teaching at the University 
of Cuyo in western Argentina. This is a long- 
range effort which will provide the country with a 
school for economic studies that will help satisfy 
its growing needs for trained people in the fields 
of economic planning and development. 

Allocation of funds to individual countries for 
the initial projects will be made upon signing of 
the project agreements. 

It is expected that other approved projects for 
Latin America under the President’s new program 
will be announced within a short time. 


Department Warns U.S. Citizens 
on Violating Law on Travel to Cuba 


Department Statement 


Press release 461 dated June 29 

On January 16, 1961, the Department of State 
publicly announced ? that all U.S. citizens desiring 
to travel to Cuba must obtain passports specifically 
endorsed for such travel by the Department. 

The Department has recently received informa- 
tion that some U.S. citizens are being encouraged 
to visit Cuba via Central or South America, with- 
out complying with the passport requirements. 

Travel to Cuba by a U.S. citizen without a pass- 
port specifically validated by the Department of 
State for that purpose constitutes a violation of the 
Travel Control Law and Regulations (U.S.C., 
title 8, sec. 1185; Code of Federal Regulations, 
title 22, sec. 53.3). 

The Department warns all concerned that a will- 
ful violation of the law is punishable by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than 5 years, or both. 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 178. 
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Secretary Rusk’s News Conference at Chicago, June 27 


Press release 451 dated June 28 


Secretary Rusk: I am very happy to be in Chi- 
cago, even for a few hours. I am here to talk this 
evening to a group of distinguished Chicago citi- 
zens on a private basis, a group being enlisted by 
the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. 

I will be going back to Washington this eve- 
ning; so in view of the tight schedule, I think I 
will not open with any speech of my own but will 
go to your questions directly. Suppose we just 
take some questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what do you hope to accom- 
plish by talking to these Chicagoans? 


A. Well, I think there is a lot to be gained by 
a completely candid and frank expression of views 
between the Secretary of State and citizens who 
can be brought together in small groups to get 
some of the complete background of some of these 
complex situations that we face. 

This is not a matter of dealing in secrets as such, 
because the United States doesn’t act in secret in 
the normal course of our affairs, but it makes it 
possible to give more of the background, particu- 
larly those things involving foreign governments, 
where it would not be prudent to discuss them 
publicly at a particular stage of negotiation. 


Geneva Conference on Laos 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have any comment on 
the meeting of the Laotian princes of last week in 
Liirich and the so-called coalition government 
that they set up? 


A. Yes, there are three rather separate aspects 
of this Laotian question. There is first the prob- 
lem of what is going on on the ground in Laos, and 
there the International Control Commission is 
doing everything that it can within the limitations 
of its circumstances to insure that there is an effec- 
tive cease-fire. The Control Commission has re- 
cently asked for additional facilities, such as heli- 
copters, small aircraft, to permit it to get around 
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the country more easily to see what is going on. 
We have been trying to get the conference in 
Geneva to make these facilities available, but the 
Soviet representative has been blocking that ef- 
fort, and the Canadians and Indians on the Con- 
trol Commission will have to see what they can 
do on their own to get the facilities to follow up 
what is going on on the ground. 

The second element in it is the discussion among 
the Laotian leaders themselves. It is not easy for 
governments at great distances from Laos to de- 
cide internal questions among the Laotians. This 
is something the Laotians themselves must work 
out. The so-called Three Princes have had recent 
discussions in Ziirich, they have put out a com- 
munique which you have seen, and we are trying 
to follow up on those discussions and find out 
more about exactly what did occur. 

Then there is the conference itself in Geneva, 
which is at the moment not making very fast 
progress, partly because of the discussions among 
the Laotian leaders and partly because of serious 
differences among the delegations about the na- 
ture of the future international machinery to 
assist Laos to maintain its neutrality and inde- 
pendence. 

You may have seen on the tickers today that 
Ambassador [W. Averell] Harriman is coming 
back from Geneva very briefly for 2 or 3 days of 
consultation so that we can get a broad review 
from him about the problems before the confer- 
ence, and I believe that Defense Minister Phoumi 
[Nosavan] of the Royal Laotian Government has 
accepted our suggestion that he might go back to 
Laos by way of this country and give us a chance 
to talk with him. 

We are looking forward to this chance to get up 
to date on the most recent, immediate situation 
in the Laotian question. It is still confused, diffi- 
cult, and in some respects distressing. 


1For background, see BULLETIN of July 10, 1961, p. 85. 
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Communist China and the United Nations 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the press has carried reports 
that you told Mr. Kosaka [Zentaro Kosaka, For- 
eign Minister of Japan] about a week ago of a 
new plan the United States has concerning ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United Na- 
tions, or an offer to admit Commumist China to 
the General Assembly, which, it is expected, China 
will reject. Do you have any comment? 


A. Yes. I don’t want to accuse my friends of 
the press of inaccuracy, but this story was not 
quite accurate. The problem on the Chinese seat 
in the United Nations is essentially this. Since 
about 1950 we have been trying to deal with that 
question through what is called a moratorium, 
that is, a vote at the beginning of each session of 
the General Assembly which would simply say: 
We will not consider this question until next year. 

Now, this moratorium has been successful in 
postponing this issue for about 10 years. I helped 
to invent the moratorium when I was in the De- 
partment before, under Mr. Truman. 

In the last 3 or 4 years our delegations to the 
United Nations have been reporting that there is 
an increasing feeling in the United Nations, par- 
ticularly with the large number of new members 
coming in, that this moratorium formula will no 
longer suffice to deal with the question, that there 
will be more and more delegations who will think 
that at least the question ought to be debated on 
its merits and not be simply postponed, regard- 
less of their attitude on the merits of the question. 

Now, this is the essence of the parliamentary 
problem of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, where there is no veto, where a bare ma- 
jority can, in the normal course of events, deal 
with procedural questions. 

The principal problem from the point of view 
of those of us who recognize and support the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China on Formosa is 
that this question might come to a vote as a creden- 
tials question, that is, as a procedural question 
aimed at the rather simple issue as to which dele- 
gation shall be accredited by the Genera] Assem- 
bly to occupy the seat called China. 

We ourselves believe that this would be a very 
serious step for the General Assembly to take, 
because this is not just a technical procedural ques- 
tion of credentials; it is a problem of the most 
far-reaching political importance. It is of great 
importance, of course, to the Republic of China 
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on Formosa. It is of very great importance to 
the United States. And we believe it is important 
to the U.N. 

So, in the face of this parliamentary problem, it 
is going to be necessary for all of the members, 
including ourselves and the Government of the 
Republic of China, to consider how this issue can 
be handled from a parliamentary point of view 
in the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
We do not have a single answer or a single plan 
which we are putting forward. 

We are, obviously, discussing a variety of alter- 
natives with other governments about how to deal 
with this situation, and I believe that perhaps the 
story to which you referred came out of the con- 
text of a discussion of many possibilities and many 
alternatives which might be considered. There 
has been no final decision on this question as far 
as we are concerned. 


Q. Do you expect the question to come up be- 
fore the General Assembly in September? 


A. Oh, yes, it will come up. It is one of those 
hardy perennials. It is always there. I am quite 
sure the question will be raised in some form at the 
General Assembly in September. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there are press reports today 
that new forces of commandos are in training in 
Florida. They even have a name, the Intercon- 
tinental Penetration Force. What is the State 
Department position on that? 


A. Well, I am afraid that I haven’t seen the re- 
ports, and I don’t identify the force that—are these 
Americans or—? 


Q. They are in part American and said to be 
Venezuelans and other Latin Americans, and some 
Cubans. 


A. Iam not informed on that. I would be, my- 
self, rather skeptical of those reports at this time. 


Question of Using U.N. Veto on China Issue 


Q. Mr. Secretary, one more question on the 
China situation. If this question comes up in the 
Security Council, since you believe it is a sub- 
stantive question, you would have the right to use 
the veto. Would the United States use the veto 
to keep Communist China out of the Security 
Council? 

A. Well, this is a question which again has been 
debated for 10 years or more. I believe you were 
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in Washington at the time the debate started, sir. 
Q. Yes. 


A. If the question arises in the Security Coun- 
cil—incidentally, let me say that the Security 
Council has an independent control of its proce- 
dural questions and its credentials, independent of 
the General Assembly. What happens in the Gen- 
eral Assembly cannot necessarily affect the Secu- 
rity Council. But if the question is posed in the 
Security Council as a credentials question, that 
is, which delegation should be permitted to occupy 
the seat called China, then there would be undoubt- 
edly those who will argue that this is simply a pro- 
cedural question which can be settled by any seven 
votes of the members of the Security Council. 

There are others, however, who will say that 
this is a substantive question to which a veto ap- 
plies. Now there is not an easy way to settle this 
sort of question before the Security Council. It 
may be that that question itself would have to go to 
the World Court for adjudication at some stage, 
but I think the present problem is not in the Secu- 
rity Council but in the General Assembly. 


Q. Well, you can determine that question under 
a rule of unanimity by exercising a double veto, 
as the Soviet Union has done. 


A. Well, this question of unanimity, of the 
double veto, is again complicated. We have been 
working for years to overcome some of the dis- 


advantages of the so-called double veto. So this is 
a very technical question on which I wouldn’t want 
to give a final judgment heretoday. It hasa lot of 
history, a lot of background, a lot of precedents. 
This matter of the use of a veto in the Security 
Council—you can be sure that it will be a highly 
contested and controversial matter when the mat- 
ter does come up. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, have you talked to other 
citizen groups on an off-the-record basis like this? 

A. Oh, from time to time, yes. Sometimes in 
the Department, sometimes on the outside. There 
are organizations frequently, for example, like the 
Council on Foreign Relations of New York, which 
not infrequently have guests in to talk on an off- 
the-record basis, whether American or foreign. 
This is in no sense an unusual procedure. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in view of the number of peo- 
ple that will be there, how do you expect to make 
off-the-record comments? 
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A. Oh, I think that responsible people are re- 
sponsible to the extent of exchange of candor for 
discretion. After all, I have never had any diffi- 
culty on those rare occasions when I go off the 
record with colleagues on the press, and their main 
business is to get things out. So I should think 
that one can rely upon responsible citizens in situa- 
tions of this sort. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, under what circumstances 
would you, in regard to Cuba, help or endorse an 
invasion or attempt to overthrow Castro? 


A. Well, I think it would not be prudent for me 
to comment on a contingency of that sort. There 
are types of aggression in which Castro might en- 
gage which would raise that sort of issue directly, 
but let us not speculate on the future of a question 
of that sort. 


Q. Is there any way for the United States to 
take the initiative to overthrow his regime? 


A. I’d prefer not to speculate on that. 


Q. Certain Republicans have criticized the pres- 
ent administration and said it was unthinkable to 
allow the Cuban invasion without providing air 
cover. Would we provide air cover for a second 
invasion? 

A. I think I will let that one go by the board. 


Situation in Laos 

Q. Mr. Secretary, how far can we expect the 
situation in Laos to deteriorate? Is there a point 
at which the United States stops negotiations and 
uses its arms, say, because a couple of months ago, 
or at least a month ago, the President seemed very 
worried by the situation then, and it deteriorated 
considerably at that point. 


A. Well, there has been some deterioration in 
Laos since the beginning of the year, but in Janu- 
ary the United States agreed with the United 
Kingdom to pursue the path of negotiations to see 
whether or not a negotiated settlement would bring 
about a neutral and independent Laos. That 
course of negotiations has gone on. The alterna- 
tive would be to bring the issue up as a problem for 
SEATO [Southeast Asia Treaty Organization] 
and interested countries. That alternative is 
always in the picture. 

The effort has been to stabilize the situation, to 
get an effective cease-fire, to make it possible for 
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negotiations among the Laotians and among gov- 
ernments to bring about a neutral Laos. Most of 
the governments involved, including the Soviet 
Union, have said that they were interested in and 
willing to support a neutral country. 

The problem has been to find out whether they 
mean the same thing as we by the word “neutral,” 
and this is the essence of the problem of negotia- 
tions. The situation in Laos itself is, at the pres- 
ent time, reasonably stable. The military situation 
has not changed appreciably for some time, but 
I would not wish to appear to be comfortable or 
optimistic about a situation that is uncertain and 
dangerous. 


Q. Red China has not been one of those coun- 
tries, however, that has agreed to a neutral Laos, 
right? 

A. No, they have committed themselves to it 
publicly, but again you get the same problem. 
When you use a word like “neutrality,” do those 
using it mean the same thing? And this has been 
the problem in many negotiations back and forth 
across the curtain, not just on Laos. 


German and Berlin Questions 


Q. Is Senator [Mike] Mansfield’s proposal on 


Berlin worthy of consideration? 


A. Well, I think anything that Senator Mans- 
field has to say is worthy of thinking about, but 
let me go on to say that he himself made it quite 
clear that he was speaking as an individual Sen- 
ator and not for the administration. This was 
not a trial balloon for the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the essence of the Allied position 
on Berlin is that our rights there and the posi- 
tion of the people in West Berlin cannot be 
changed by the unilateral action by the Soviet 
Government. 

I am not sure this is a complete answer to your 
question, but Senator Mansfield was speaking for 
himself and not for the U.S. Government, and 
said so at the time. 

Q. Is there any acceptable alternative to the 
status quo in Berlin? 

A. Well, since about 1946 the Western Powers 
have been making a series of proposals for settle- 
ment of the German and Berlin questions based 
largely upon the problem of self-determination, 
the unification of Germany, and a peaceful settle- 
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ment of that whole situation. Of course, against 
the record, we feel there are some alternatives to 
the status quo in Western Berlin. Those alterna- 
tives which have been proposed by the West have 
been regularly turned down by the other side. 

If you are asking about any possibility of al- 
ternatives which undermine the position of the 
West in West Berlin or which destroy the freedom 
and the prospect of freedom of the people of 
West Berlin, then I don’t see that those proposals 
are very productive, very helpful. 


Q. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer has said re- 
cently he didn’t figure there is any room for nego- 
tiations with the Russians over Berlin. Would 
you care to comment on that, please? 


A. This is the kind of issue I think I commented 
on in my press conference last Thursday.? This is 
the kind of problem which quite frequently puts 
a Secretary of State somewhat in a box, because 
on the one side governments are always in a posi- 
tion to talk about things with other governments. 
So in that sense you never close the channels of 
communication. Indeed the receipt of an aide 
memoire on Berlin* from the Soviets was an 
exercise of that type of channel of communication. 

But if you say that room to negotiate, to talk, 
means that you are going to talk away your posi- 
tion, then that is quite another matter. So when 
you raise the question of negotiations, I would 
simply say this, that there will be exchanges among 
governments and I suppose there will be exchanges 
among governments with the Government of the 
Soviet Union. I mean, at the present time we are 
consulting among our allies and will be consult- 
ing with other governments with respect to a reply 
to the Soviet aide memoire, which will be issued in 
due course and will be made public. 

Q. Are you presently in conference right now 


with the West German Government concerning 
this particular issue? 


A. Well, we are discussing the draft of a reply 
with several governments at the present time and 
will be discussing it with others. 


Q. Will this include West Germany? 

A. Oh, yes, it will. 

? Tbid., p. 51. 

* An aide memoire on the subject of Berlin was handed 


to President Kennedy by Premier Khrushchev during their 
meeting at Vienna June 2-4. 
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Q. Sir, if the Berlin situation is so serious, why 
are we not building up our garrison there? 

A. Well, those are questions that I should not 
comment on publicly at this point. You don’t 
want to get into military questions of that sort, I 
am quite sure. 


Q. Since the discussion going on about alterna- 
tives as regards Communist China and the United 
Nations, are there any discussions about the possi- 
bility of diplomatic recognition by the [US.] 
Government of Convmunist China? 

A. None whatever, none whatever. And Pei- 
ping has made it clear that they would not them- 
selves even consider such a matter quite apart 
from our attitude unless we were to abandon 
Formosa, which we are not going to do; so that 
is not an active question at all. 


Question on Outer Mongolia 

Q. Are there any discussions going on concern- 
ing recognition of Outer Mongolia and its 
consequences in the United Nations session this 
fall? 

A. We are studying the question of whether 
Outer Mongolia could be considered as an inde- 


pendent state with whom it would be practical or 
desirable from our own point of view to establish 


relations. That examination continues to go on. 
We have not reached any conclusion with them on 
that subject. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, again referring to this ques- 
tion of Berlin, is the State Department 
presently now figuring on any critical time period 
when the most critical phase of this whole Berlin 
question is likely to come? Khrushchev says it 
will be before December 31 this year. What is 
the State Department’s reckoning as far as time 
is concerned ? 


A. Well, the timing is to a certain extent up to 
Mr. Khrushchev, because there is peace now in 
Berlin; there is peace in Germany; there is a satis- 
factory situation as far as the peace of the peoples 
of that country are concerned. 

Now the timing which might be used by those 
who want to change the situation is something that 
is pretty much up to them. Mr. Khrushchev has 
indicated that he intends to press this matter 
by the end of the year, but that does not mean that 
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he might not press it in one way or another 
before. We just do not know. 


Q. In your view, Mr. Secretary, due to Mr. 
Khrushchev’s own political situation within the 
Soviet Union, can he keep—in your view—delay- 
ing and backing down on this question of Berlin 
and still maintain his own image, whatever that 
may be, with the Soviet people and in the eyes of 
the neutral world? 


A. Well, I think since that is a question which 
bears so directly on Berlin, I really prefer not to 
speculate on that myself. If I were you, I would 
like to speculate about it. 


Rights of Western Powers in Berlin 

Q. If the maintenance of that peace in Germany 
came violently to rest upon the question of whether 
or not the United States is willing to recognize 
East Germany, would we—to save that peace— 
recognize East Germany? 


A. I think the problem of recognition is not 
involved here. The problem is the rights of the 
Western Powers and West Berlin and the freedom 
and safety of the people of West Berlin and what 
actually happens to our access rights. I don’t 
believe those things are likely to be significantly 
affected by the far more formal considerations. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there are those who believe 
that the Red Chinese have accomplished what they 
called for in the 1954 Geneva conference, that is, 
a partition of Laos—that that actually has been 
accomplished. At the present time the lines in 
Laos are almost identical to what they called for 
in the 1954 partition proposal. Do you interpret 
the Laotian situation that way? 

A. I would not read it that way, because I think 
the respective roles of China and the Soviet Union 
have to be taken into account when you think of 
it in that way, and also the position of the forces 
that have been cooperating with Laos, like Sou- 
vanna Phouma, Kong Le, and others. I would 
think that the configuration in Laos is far too un- 
stable and far too scattered to lend itself to an 
analogy of a particular territory which is the ob- 
ject of partition at this point. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, would you care to say which 
of these states, so-called crucial areas that we have 
been talking about, is the most important one or 
dangerous one? 





A. It is a little hard to separate out particular 
points in a total confrontation around the world 
and say one is more dangerous than the other. 
But I think in terms of the position of the West 
and of the United Sates in commitments and the 
gravity, the potential gravity, of the situation I 
would say that Berlin is apparently the most seri- 
ous one. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, respecting Laos again, there 
has been some indication that the Communist 
Chinese have been a bit more conciliatory. Some 
of the remarks that the Chinese have made have 
been very friendly, even complimentary, to Ameri- 
can officials. In the State Department’s view 
does this reflect any softening of the Red Chinese 
attitude on the Laotian question? 


A. These questions can only be answered when 
we see anything constructive or acceptable coming 
out of the Geneva conference. There might be 
changes in words or mood, but they are not as 
important as the result. 


Q. One more question along this line: Do you 
think the Communist Chinese might possibly use 
a conciliatory approach as a wedge to strive more 
for neutral support when this question of [ed 
Chinese admission might come up for discussion? 


A. I will not speculate on that. I would think 
that they would think of these as separate issues 
and should be separately decided. 


Prospects for Peace 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in broad, general terms, would 
you say this nation’s chances of peace have im- 
proved during the last year? 


A. I think that there is a serious problem which 
has resulted from the effort made by the Sino- 
Soviet bloc to extend their influence to all points 
of the world, leaping over and going around the 
alliances which were constructed beginning late 
in the 1940’s. Beginning about 1954 the Sino- 
Soviet bloc made it clear that they were going to 
press their influence in Asia, Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica by a great variety of means. 

This is a kind of competition which I think we 
must take seriously. We and our allies have very 
large resources with which to meet this sort of 
competition. I think we have very substantial 
advantages in meeting it, but it must be met. 

I think that the present issue is whether we and 
our allies will take the steps both in the field of 
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security and strength and in the field of economic 
and social development to encourage independent 
nations to be independent, to give them the con- 
fidence that they can be independent, and to help 
them mobilize the energies, loyalties, the interest 
of their own people, their own national develop- 
ment, and make them less susceptible to penetra- 
tion from the outside. 

In the longer run, quite frankly, I am optimistic 
because I believe that freedom is on the winning 
side. It has been historically. It will continue 
to be. I believe that most people in most parts of 
the world are committed in their own minds to 
the broad notions of freedom. But in the short 
run we have some problems and some crises, and 
if we settle the ones that are immediately in front 
of us, we will have perhaps a few more on the 
agenda before we are through. But I have tre- 
mendous confidence myself that those who built 
the United Nations in 1945 built for the long run 
and built wiser perhaps than even they them- 
selves knew, and that we are on the winning side 
of this great worldwide struggle. 


Q. One more question, gentlemen, please. 


Q. Let me try once more. Back to one of those 
short-range problems, namely, Berlin. Isn’t it 
true that we could not defend Berlin in any kind 
of limited war and that we would really in the end 
have to gwe it up? 

A. You know, I really—I really am not going 
to answer military, strategic, and technical ques- 
tions of that sort about the future in a press 
conference. 


Q. This is something that the Secretary of 
State has to consider? 


A. Of course, of course. These questions are 
very important to the actions of the Government 
over the next several months, but these are not 
matters that one talks about in a press conference. 


Sorry. 


Q. I would like to ask one more on this nuclear 
test ban situation. What have been the results in 
our consultation with our own chief negotiator in 
Washington? What progress are you making? 
Has there been any decision to send him back? 
These are three questions really in one, but you can 
answer it one way. 


A. Well, I think on the question of the test ban 
negotiations, the negotiating effort will continue. 
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But we shall be under no illusion about the pros- 
pects for getting a satisfactory nuclear ban treaty. 

The attitude shown in the recent negotiations to 
provide by the Soviet Union and their insistence 
upon the “three-headed administrator” to have 
control over the system and their attempt to merge 
the nuclear test talks with the discussions of gen- 
eral disarmament have set back any hopes for a 
nuclear test treaty very far indeed. 


Q. I understand that to mean that you are not 
optimistic? 
A. I am not optimistic about a nuclear test ban 


treaty at this time. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 


President Calls for Special Study 
of Communications Satellites 

Following is the text of a letter from President 
Kennedy to Vice President Johnson, who is 


Chairman of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Couneil. 


White House press release dated June 24 


JuNE 15, 1961 
Dear Lynpvon: I will appreciate your having 


the Space Council undertake to make the neces- 
sary studies and government-wide policy recom- 
mendations for bringing into optimum use at the 
earliest practicable time operational communica- 
tions satellites. The Federal agencies concerned 
will provide every assistance which you may 
request. 

I am anxious that this new technology be ap- 
plied to serve the rapidly expanding communica- 
tions needs of this and other nations on a global 
basis, giving particular attention to those of this 
hemisphere and newly developing nations through- 
out the world. Such communications needs in- 
clude both governmental and non-governmental 
requirements. Throughout this analysis, public 
interest objectives should be given the highest 
priority. 
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Policy proposals should include recommenda- 
tions not only as to the nature and diversity of 
ownership and operation of communications sys- 
tems and parts thereof, but also proposed objec- 
tives. Effective utilization of both our public and 
private resources needs to be assured, as well as 
close cooperation with other countries and their 
communications systems. Continuing coordina- 
tion of the governmental agencies responsible for 
regulatory, space, military, and other aspects of 
this field is essential. 

I will appreciate receiving recommendations 
from you on these and other matters bearing on 
the development and use of communications satel- 
lites just as promptly as possible. Research and 
development should proceed at an accelerated pace 
while this study is in progress. 

Sincerely, 
JouN F.. Kennepy 


Honorable Lynpon B. JoHNsON 
Vice President of the United States 
Washington 26, D.C. 


Letters of Credence 


Chad 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Re- 
public of Chad, Malick Adam Sow, presented his 
credentials to President Kennedy on June 27. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 447 dated June 27. 


Korea 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Re- 
public of Korea, Il Kwon Chung, presented his 
credentials to President Kennedy on June 30. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 462 dated June 30. 





America’s Interest in African Education 


by G. Mennen Wiiliams 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs* 


America’s colleges and universities are no new- 
comers to the great endeavor of African educa- 
tion. Indeed, the annals of Jersey College—now 
Princeton—reveal that this, my own alma mater, 
enrolled two ex-slaves, Bristol Yamma and John 
Quamino, a year before the American Declaration 
of Independence. 

These early Princetonians—born in what is now 
Ghana—were the first of a long line of Africans 
who through the years have been educated in the 
various regions of our land. There is stirring 
history in the sagas of those Africans who first 
came to America for an education. Just after the 
Civil War a number came from Sierra Leone, 
Liberia, and Angola, notably to attend Oberlin 
College and Howard University. In the years 
that followed scores of seekers after knowledge of 
various ages left north, east, south, west, and 
central Africa and journeyed to colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. After World War 
I they came in ever-increasing numbers. Today 
the demand of Africans to be educated in the 
United States is so great as to require the best 
planning and the most careful cooperation of a 
range of government and private agencies and 
institutions. The scattered elements of this im- 
portant history, little known today, are now being 
collected by Dean Horace Mann Bond of Atlanta 
University. I look forward with great interest 
to reading the report of this discerning scholar. 

I bring these facts to your attention because our 
present interest and endeavor in African educa- 
tion is so great that we may tend to forget that 
individual and private groups have worked in this 


1 Address made before the Michigan Committee of the 
United Negro College Fund at Detroit, Mich., on June 16 
(press release 398 dated June 15). 
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field for many years. Out of this endeavor have 
grown some of the most important links that the 
United States has with the peoples and with many 
government leaders in various parts of Africa. 

Among the colleges which pioneered in the edu- 
cation of Africans in the United States are many 
of those associated in the United Negro College 
Fund. Thus it is a particular pleasure for me 
as Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs 
to speak to you today. I was happy to serve on 
the Fund’s advisory committee during my years 
as Governor of Michigan. It is particularly re- 
assuring to see so many fine Americans working 
together to make certain that these institutions 
are able to continue their service to our nation 
and increasingly to the world. For the private 
Negro college is a vital part of the American sys- 
tem of education. And like its sister institutions 
it is called upon to meet the rising demands of 
youth on this continent and abroad, rising de- 
mands for dignity and a better life. 


Challenges Facing the U.S. 


When I review the challenges facing the United 
States in its African policy today I am heartened 
by the roles private individuals and enterprises 
have elected to assume. Obviously these chal- 
lenges are legion, but there are four that stand out 
clearly above all others. 

The first of these is the challenge of a partner- 
ship in freedom. There is no greater force in 
Africa today than the demand for self-determina- 
tion. Some measure of the magnitude of this de- 
mand may be seen in the fact that 18 new nations 
have come into being in Africa during the past 
18 months. Now there are more African member 
states in the United Nations than there are from 
any other continent—26 altogether. These new 
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nations are committed to the principle that their 
independence, now that it is won, will be main- 
tained. They intend to keep the love of freedom 
green, and they work to see that it is extended to 
all parts of Africa. 

The nations of Africa look to the United States 
for a clear and unequivocal commitment to free- 
dom. We are proud of our revolutionary origin 
and traditions. The Africans seek in our present 
actions the realization of the promise of our herit- 
age. Most recently we have translated this prom- 
ise into meaningful actions. One example is our 
series of votes in the United Nations on the Angola 
situation. In voting for the Asian-African resolu- 
tion on June 9 last week in the Security Council,’ 
the United States demonstrated that our actions 
will speak as loud as our words when freedom is 
an issue. 

The second challenge is the historic opportunity 
to help the peoples of Africa achieve a more abun- 
dant life. For the peoples of Africa a more abun- 
dant life requires raising the average per capita 
income, which at $132 per year is the lowest of any 
continent. It involves helping the Africans help 
themselves in programs of improved education 
and technical training, revitalized agriculture, and 
expanded public health. We must work with them 
in meeting critical needs for water supply, trans- 
portation, and electric power. Along with other 
developed nations of the free world and private 
enterprise, we must assist the African nations in 
long-range programs of economic and social de- 
velopment. Thus can we help these countries de- 
velop the agricultural and industrial foundations 
of strong and broadly based societies. These, 
along with the love of freedom, are among the 
principal guarantees of the more abundant life. 

The third cardinal challenge is the invitation to 
recognize and respond to “the African personal- 
ity,” the cultural ferment of the peoples who feel 
that their own heritage, though long suppressed, 
has made significant contributions to the world 
and will make many more. We must encourage a 
larger appreciation not only of African art, music, 
and dance but also of the philosophical, economic, 
and social bases of the various African societies. I 
am confident that these worthwhile values of A fri- 
can societies have much to offer in the world’s 
enrichment. 

The fourth cardinal challenge of our relations 
with the governments and the peoples of Africa 


? BULLETIN of July 10, 1961, p. 88. 
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is the challenge of racial equality. One of the 
points brought home to me at every stop on my re- 
cent trip to Africa was this: Africans insist upon 
racial equality in their homelands and feel a sense 
of direct concern over color conflicts wherever they 
occur in the world. One of the gains of independ- 
ence for the new nations of Africa is increased in- 
fluence in the United Nations and in other regional 
and world councils. You can be sure that this in- 
fluence will be brought to bear wherever it can work 
toward the elimination of discrimination and in- 
justice based upon race. Our relationships with 
the nations of Africa are complicated by our own 
shortcomings with regard to Americans of African 
descent. These shortcomings are all too often 
brought home to African diplomats who suffer 
the same injustices as Negro Americans in living 
and traveling in the United States. 

Our challenge is thus to find clear and lasting 
ways of erasing all barriers of race in America. 
We must work untiringly toward that goal. In 
doing so, we give more redeeming meaning to our 
efforts in behalf of basic human rights abroad. 
Our African friends will respond with vigor to our 
success. 

We must also continue clear and vigorous in our 
opposition to apartheid and in our efforts to per- 
suade the Republic of South Africa to adopt a 
policy consonant with human dignity. 


Involvement of U.S. Colleges and Universities 


American colleges and universities are inextri- 
cably involved in our efforts to meet the challenges 
of contemporary Africa. They are involved first 
of all in the tremendous program of educating and 
training hundreds of African students each year 
in American institutions in the United States and 
in American-aided national and regional colleges 
and universities in Africa. Here the contribution 
is twofold: First, because the mind of the truly 
educated man is free; and where the mind is truly 
free, the desire for human dignity will not be 
denied. Second, African students are acquiring in 
America skills and knowledge they will use for the 
rest of their lives in their chosen professions or 
vocations, often in the service of their homelands. 

American colleges and universities are provid- 
ing much of the brain power of the technical 
assistance, educational, and economic development 
programs of the African nations. This is true 
so far in the cases of the various specialists sent 
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abroad under the International Cooperation 
Administration, where many of the technical 
advisers are educators on loan. It will be true 
also to a large extent in the programs of the 
Peace Corps, which will call upon recent college 
graduates. 

American colleges and universities are making 
signal contributions to the new knowledge about 
Africa through increasingly important institutes 
of African studies. No other nation has as many 
first-class centers of research and specialized 
training in African subjects. These American 
institutions make a major contribution in help- 
ing the United States meet the challenge of a true 
comprehension of the A frican heritage. 

American colleges and universities too can pro- 
vide the atmosphere of close association and 
camaraderie where barriers and prejudices of race 
disappear. 

No American college can escape its rendezvous 
on the New Frontier. That is why I was pleased 
to learn that the United Negro College Fund 
institutions are now associated with the African 
Scholarship Program of American Universities 
directed by Dr. David Henry of Harvard. For 
the Negro private college was a pioneer in African 
education. It was involved long before the 
present new emphasis. The late Dr. J. E. K. 
Aggrey and President Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana, Governor General Nnamdi Azikiwe of 
Nigeria, and Dr. Hastings Banda of Nyasaland 
are among the best known of the distinguished 
graduates of American Negro colleges. 

For some time now these colleges, predomi- 
nantly for Negroes, have served the larger 
community. They have done so not only by 
preparing Negro American youth for life in an 
exacting world. They have done so as well by 
demonstrating without fanfare that they can 
provide a first-class education to those who seek 
it regardless of race. And so their graduates to- 
day include not only thousands of Americans of 
African heritage but Africans, Asians, Latin 
Americans, Europeans, and Americans of 
European ancestry. 

I have no doubt but that the colleges and 
universities of this great nation will meet the new 
and unprecedented demands upon their resources, 
demands of our national effort in Africa and 
wherever men thirst for knowledge and hunger for 
dignity and the good life. 
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Special Economic Mission 
Visits Thailand 


The Department of State announced on June 23 
(press release 435) that a six-man special economic 
mission to Thailand, under the leadership of 
Howard R. Bowen, president of Grinnell College, 
left Washington on that day for Bangkok. The 
group was formed as a consequence of communica- 
tions exchanged between President Kennedy and 
Prime Minister Sarit of Thailand and talks be- 
tween Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson and the 
Prime Minister in which Ambassador Kenneth T. 
Young also participated. The mission will study 
the Thai economic situation and will consult with 
Thai officials as to the means whereby Thai and 
available external resources can be marshaled 
effectively within the context of President Ken- 
nedy’s new aid proposals to accelerate Thailand’s 
economic growth. 

Members of the mission include Sherwood M. 
Fine of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the following consultants: Henry E. 
Billingsley, John D. Blumgart, and Glenn L. 
Johnson. 


Additional Air Services Announced 
for West Indies 


Press release 443 dated June 26 


Delegations representing The West Indies, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States an- 
nounced on June 26 provisional agreement on ad- 
ditional air services in the Caribbean. 

In order to meet the urgent demands of The 
West Indies for additional routes to service ade- 
quately its expanding tourist industry, the United 
States is given the right to operate two routes, 
New York-Jamaica and Atlanta-Jamaica. A 
route between Antigua and New York is granted 
to the United Kingdom until The West Indies 
achieves independent status, now scheduled to take 
place May 31, 1962. At that time it will become a 
route for The West Indies. This agreement is 
subject to confirmation by Governments. 


* For text of a joint communique between Vice President 
Johnson and Prime Minister Sarit Thanarat, see BULLETIN 
of June 19, 1961, p. 958. 
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The West Indies depends upon the United 
States for the majority of the tourists who visit 
these islands. 

This arrangement will run until October 1, 1962, 
and is subject to further extension by mutual 
agreement of The West Indies and the United 
States. The delegations were headed by the Hon- 
orable W. Andrew Rose, Minister of Communica- 
tions and Works, The West Indies; Mrs. Alison 
Munro, Under Secretary for Aviation Overseas 
Policy in the United Kingdom Ministry of Avia- 
tion; and Mr. Ernest Lister, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Transport and Communications, 
United States Department of State. 


U.S. and Canada Conclude First Stage 
of Aviation Discussions 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 441 dated June 23 

United States and Canadian delegations will 
open aviation consultations on June 26 at Wash- 
ington for the purpose of reviewing the bilateral 
air transport agreement. The chairman of the 
USS. delegation will be Henry T. Snowdon, chief, 
Aviation Division, Department of State. Robert 
T. Murphy, member, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
will represent that agency. The Canadian delega- 
tion will be headed by John R. Baldwin, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Transport, and P. Y. 
Davoud, Chairman, Air Transport Board. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 465 dated June 30 

Aviation delegations composed of officials of 
the United States and Canadian Governments con- 
cluded yesterday [June 29] in Washington the 
first stage of consultations relating to the future 
operation of bilateral air services between Canada 
and the United States. During the course of these 
discussions, which were held in a friendly and 
cordial atmosphere, the two delegations carried 
out a review of existing bilateral air arrangements. 

The Canadian Delegation submitted certain pro- 
posals concerning principles and criteria for the 


4Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1934, 
3456, and 4213. 
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establishment and allocation of routes between the 
two countries whicl in its view would be based on 
the needs of the travelling public. One of the ob- 
jectives of the Canadian proposals would be to 
permit carriers of both countries to serve, al- 
though not necessarily on an exclusive basis, the 
major centers generating traffic between the two 
countries. The United States Delegation agreed 
to examine these proposals and present its com- 
ments at meetings to be held in the near future. 


President Asks Tariff Commission 
for More Data on Three Cases 


White House press release dated June 30 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President announced on June 30 that he had 
referred back to the Tariff Commission for addi- 
tional investigation the three reports upon base- 
ball and softball gloves, including mitts; ceramic 
mosaic tile; and cylinder, crown, and sheet glass. 

In each of the three cases, the Tariff Commission 
had recommended that the appropriate tariff con- 
cessions in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade be modified to permit the application of 
higher duties. 

Copies of the President’s letters to the chairmen 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate and the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the Tariff Commission are 
attached. 


TEXTS OF LETTERS 


President Kennedy to Senator Byrd! 
JUNE 29, 1961 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with Section 7(c) 
(1) of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, I enclose a copy of my letter to the members of 
the Tariff Commission regarding escape clause reports on 
baseball and softball gloves and mitts; ceramic mosaic 
tile; and cylinder, crown and sheet glass. Each of these 
investigations was undertaken on Commission initiative 
in consequence of peril-point findings, under procedures 
specified in trade agreements legislation, in the course of 
preparations for the multilateral tariff negotiations now 
in progress at Geneva. 


* An identical letter was sent to Representative Wilbur 
D. Mills, chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 





I am advising you that at this time I am neither approv- 
ing nor disapproving in whole or in part the recommen- 
dations made to me by the Tariff Commission in any of 
the reports cited. Rather, because of the omission of 
data in the reports which I believe would be necessary to 
the exercise of an informed judgment, I am returning 
them to the Tariff Commission with a request for more 
complete information. I will make and report my decision 
on these cases to the Congress following receipt of sup- 
plementary reports from the Tariff Commission. 


Sincerely, 


JoHN F. KENNEDY 


Honorable Harry F. Byrp 
Chairman 

Committee on Finance 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


President Kennedy to U.S. Tariff Commission 


JUNE 29, 1961 


‘Dear Sirs: I have carefully reviewed the reports of the 
Tariff Commission relating to the escape clause investiga- 
tions concerning imports of baseball and softball gloves, 
including mitts, ceramic mosaic tile, and cylinder, crown 
and sheet glass. In all three cases, I have concluded that 
it would be advisable to defer final decision pending the 
compilation and appraisal of additional up-to-date infor- 
mation and data. In reaching this conclusion, I have 
been assisted and advised by the Trade Policy Committee. 

I appreciate the complexities of the Commission’s task, 
and the difficulties encountered in its efforts to assemble 
needed information with‘. very limited periods of time. 
In these three instances, however, it seems to me that it 
would be inadvisable to attempt to resolve the issue pre- 
sented in the absence of more complete data and analysis. 
I am, therefore, returning the three reports and request 
that further information be obtained and analyzed and 
that supplementary reports be submitted to me as soon 
as possible. 

In making its re-examination, I would appreciate it if 
the Tariff Commission would investigate and report, in 
particular, its findings with regard to the following 
matters: 

1. In all three reports, it would be useful to have a 
more complete analysis of the impact of pricing practices 
by domestic and foreign producers upon the share of the 
market captured by imports. I would also like informa- 
tion on the profit relationship to investment in productive 
tacilities. 

2. With regard to baseball gloves and ceramic mosaic 
tiles, please appraise the effect of voluntary export quotas 
by Japan upon domestic production and sales. 

3. With regard to ceramic mosaic tiles and sheet glass, 
please obtain and report upon the effect of domestic tech- 
nological innovations and automation. 
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4. With regard to baseball gloves and sheet glass, it 
would be helpful to have average unit price data for do- 
mestic production, in terms of major points of shipment. 
The report provides such data for imported products only. 

5. In the case of sheet glass, I would appreciate an elab- 
oration upon the suggestion that there have been restric- 
tive sales practices by domestic producers, in order that I 
may determine what effect, if any, these practices have 
had upon imports. It would also be useful to study the 
relationship of domestic shipments to general economic 
trends, particularly with respect to those in the construc- 
tion and automobile industries. In addition, I should like 
any information available on the pricing practices em- 
ployed by those selling the sheet glass that is imported. 

6. With regard to baseball gloves, it would be helpful 
to have (a) more complete data on sales of baseball 
gloves as a proportion of total sales of the firms manu- 
facturing the gloves, and (b) more complete data on 
employment, wages and earnings. Moreover, is there, 
or is there a threat of, competition between imported 
gloves and domestic gloves in the higher price brackets? 

7. Finally, with regard to ceramic mosaic tiles, I would 
appreciate information as to (a) any increase in produc- 
tive capacity during the past five years; (b) the effect 
of that increase, if any, upon current profits; and (c) 
a judgment on the ability of domestic manufacturers to 
satisfy a market demand for less expensive tile. 

The escape clause proceedings are designed to provide 
relief whenever there is a serious injury, or threat of 
serious injury, to any domestic industry, resulting from 
a tariff concession. When fairly and objectively imple- 
mented, this provision permits domestic producers to 
compete on an equitable basis with those supplying 
similar products from abroad. However, we must be 
certain that the use of this provision is constructive 
without being excessive, that it prevents serious injury 
to domestic producers without unduly restricting fair 
competition, and that it permits domestic manufacturers 
to obtain redress without jeopardizing the national 
interest. Any data which the Commission deems relevant 
to this determination should be included in the report. 

In compliance with the provision of Section 7(c) (1) 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, I have 
today advised the Chairmen of the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate and the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives that I am returning these 
three cases to the Commission for further information and 
study. 


Sincerely yours, 
JoHN F. KENNEDY 


Honorable JosepH E. Tasor 
Honorable J. ALLEN OVERTON, JR. 
Honorable WALTER R. SCHRIEBER 
Honorable GLENN W. SuTTON 
Honorable WiLtit1amM E. DowLine 
United States Tariff Commission 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Problem of International 
Economic Imbalance 


Statement by George W. Ball 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs* 


Let me say first that the Department of State 
welcomes your initiative in undertaking this in- 
quiry into international exchange and payments. 
The problem of improving the mechanism of in- 
ternational payments is as intricate as it is im- 
portant. I think it wise, therefore, that you are 
planning to hear witnesses from the financial and 
academic communities as well as from Government 
agencies. 

Secretary [of the Treasury Douglas] Dillon and 
Mr. Heller [Walter W. Heller, chairman, Council 
of Economic Advisers] have dealt with the inter- 
national financial and the domestic economic 
aspects of this subject in considerable detail. I 
shall discuss certain of its foreign policy aspects. 

The first—and in fact the principal point I wish 
to make—is that the position of the United States, 
as the leading power in the free world, makes it 
imperative that we have an international finan- 
cial mechanism that contributes to ever-increasing 
economic strength and political unity in the free 
world. Dependable international monetary and 
credit arrangements are indispensable to the ex- 
panding international trade and investment that 
are needed if we are to strengthen the free world 
and outdistance the Communists. 

I was glad to note in your letter to me that your 
committee is concerned with “the general problem 
created by recurrent international imbalances and 
their amplification through movements of ‘hot 
money,” rather than just our present balance-of- 
payments situation. The methods of dealing with 
balance-of-payments deficits are well known. In- 
deed, we have been lecturing our friends around 
the world for many years on how to put them- 
selves in international equilibrium. And I am 
sure that we can take our own advice. But at 
the same time we must not yield to the tempta- 
tion to make our balance-of-payments adjustments 
in ways which thwart our other objectives—of ex- 
panding trade opportunities and encouraging in- 
ternational investment for economic development. 


*Made before the Subcommittee on International Ex- 


change and Payments of the congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee on June 19 (press release 410). 
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I hope, therefore, that your committee will ex- 
plore thoroughly and patiently every possible facet 
of the major problem you have so perceptively 
isolated for attention. I do not see this as a rush 
job. The Secretary of the Treasury has provided 
us with details about the current trends and con- 
sultative arrangements. These are encouraging. 
But the problem on which your committee is con- 
centrating may well arise again in a world of con- 
vertible currencies, and we must be prepared to 
meet it. 

This problem is a broad one. This afternoon 
I shall concentrate my remarks primarily on three 
aspects. The first has to do with the activities of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), the second with the spe- 
cial requirements of the less developed countries, 
and the third with commercial policy, with par- 
ticular reference to Western Europe. 


The OECD 


Pursuant to the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, the President in April ratified the conven- 
tion on the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development.? Since then several other 
countries have ratified it, and we expect that the 
convention will come into force some time prior to 
October 1. The OECD will have 20 members, in- 
cluding all of the industrialized countries of North 
America and Western Europe. The members, in 
formulating the convention, have recognized “the 
increasing interdependence of their economies” 
and have stated their determination “by consul- 
tation and co-operation to use more effectively their 
capacities and potentialities so as to promote the 
highest sustainable growth of their economies and 
improve the economic and social well-being of 
their peoples.” The members have agreed that 
“they will, both individually and jointly . . . pur- 
sue policies designed to achieve economic growth 
and internal and external financial stability and 
to avoid developments which might endanger their 
economies or those of other countries. . . .” 

With this membership and these aims and com- 
mitments, the OECD is a forum well adapted to 
the development of policies designed to minimize 
international economic imbalance and to restore 
international equilibrium when imbalances arise. 


*For background and text of convention, see BULLETIN 


of Jan. 2, 1961, p. 8; for a statement by President Kennedy 
announcing the ratification, see ibid., Apr. 10, 1961, p. 514. 
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In April of this year the United States sent a 
special delegation to the meeting of the Economic 
Policy Committee of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (which will continue 
to function until the OECD actually comes into 
being). The delegation included the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Monetary Affairs, and the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs. At this 
meeting it. was agreed to establish two high-level 
working parties, one on economic growth and one 
on international payments. 

The working party on payments, which includes 
senior treasury and central bank officials from 
nine countries, has a broad mission: to analyze 
the effects on international payments of monetary, 
fiscal, and other measures and to consult. on pol- 
icy measures, national and international, as they 
relate to international payments equilibrium. 
The group is starting out by discussing current 
and prospective developments in the field of in- 
ternational payments and the policies now being 
pursued by member countries that significantly 
affect international payments equilibrium. These 
discussions, which began a month ago and will be 
resumed shortly, will probably cover the whole 
range of subjects important to the payments posi- 
tions of members, such as fiscal policies, interest 
rates, cyclical developments, operations in ex- 
change markets, commercial policies, and capital 
movements. The improved understanding that 
will come out of these discussions should, by it- 
self, promote a greater degree of harmony in the 
policies of national governments. 

In addition, we expect that this group will find 
ways and means of averting or minimizing im- 
balances that can prove disturbing for both sur- 
plus and deficit countries and ascertain how inter- 
governmental action or accommodations can make 
it easier to deal with problems of external im- 
balance without undue constraints on internal pol- 
icy. As such ways and means are devised the 
problems of maintaining international economic 
balance and liquidit * will be eased, not only for 
the members of OECD but for the free world as 
a whole. 

When the OECD comes into being, the De- 
velopment Assistance Group (DAG) will become 


* For a statement by President Kennedy on the occasion 
of the delegation’s departure, see ibid., May 1, 1961, p. 648. 
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one of its major committees—the Development 
Assistance Committee. The role of the DAG, as 
you know, is to enlarge and make more effective 
the individual and joint efforts of the capital- 
supplying countries—the United States, Canada, 
Japan, and the countries of Western Europe—in 
assisting the economic development of the less de- 
veloped countries. Although the DAG is not di- 
rectly concerned with international payments 
questions, the results of its work should help the 
less developed countries deal with their problems 
of international imbalance. 


Less Developed Countries 


Although the industrial countries have a very 
large share of world trade and an even larger 
share of international financial resources, the nu- 
merous less developed countries of the world have 
a very great stake in the international payments 
mechanism and the methods by which it is kept 
functioning. 

In terms of fundamentals, the international pay- 
ments problems of the less developed countries 
may be viewed in the same light as those of the 
developed countries. Any country, regardless of 
its state of economic development, needs working 
balances to finance its day-to-day international 
transactions, and it needs monetary reserves or 
available credits to meet the fluctuations in its 
payments position that arise from time to time in 
response to internal and external developments. 
Moreover, it needs the institutional arrangements, 
administrative skills, and policies to restore equi- 
librium when its payments position goes awry. 

I would understate the needs of the less devel- 
oped countries, however, if I implied that they 
are as well equipped to cope with these problems 
as the more advanced countries. Let me mention 
some of the special disabilities of the less developed 
countries. 

First, they are in nearly all cases driven by 
powerful political and social forces to grow—and 
to grow rapidly. Monetary reserves represent in- 
vestment, but an investment that looks relatively 
unproductive to people who have smelt the yeasty 
air of economic expansion. It is easy to under- 
stand why these countries are strongly tempted to 
use their reserves for more machinery, more steel, 
or more fertilizer. 

Second, the export earnings of many less de- 
veloped countries are highly volatile. The usual 
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pattern is for the export earnings of a less devel- 
oped country to come from a few foods, raw mate- 
rials, or minerals. Both quantities and prices 
show wide fluctuations. Moreover, marketability 
overseas may be threatened by technological 
change or inhibited by quotas, preferences, or fiscal 
devices. 

Third, less developed countries are generally 
short of trained administrators, civil servants, and 
financial technicians. These countries tend to 
lack the constituents of skilled and effective policy 
formulation and execution, even as they face all 
kinds of difficult governmental problems, particu- 
larly in the financial field, where the public pres- 
sures to discard fiscal and monetary discipline are 
relentless. 

Fourth, their economies lack flexibility. Eco- 
nomic shocks are not easily absorbed, and economic 
adjustments are difficult and slow. If the quan- 
tities or prices of their principal export items 
decline, they have few, if any, ready alternatives. 

Considering these factors, it could be argued 
that less developed countries need more reserves, 
relative to their trade, than more developed coun- 
tries. But usually they must get along on less. 
Some try to restrain imbalance by fluctuating ex- 
change rates or multiple-rate practices; others, by 
maintaining trade restrictions and bilateral trade 
agreements. In some instances these devices have 
been successful in repressing imbalance, although 
they may be costly in terms of their effects on 
growth and the allocation of resources. All too 
frequently, however, less developed countries slide 
into financial crises which disrupt their develop- 
ment efforts and create new political instabilities. 

The United States, other industrial countries, 
and international institutions are providing a 
growing volume of financial and technical help to 
the less developed nations. Directly and in- 
directly, this help will eventually make their prob- 
lems more manageable. What else can and should 
be done ? 

One form of progress would stand out above all 
others: greater stability and growth in the export 
earnings of the less developed countries. The 
United States is placing a new emphasis on the 
problems of instability in international trade in 
agricultural and mineral products. We recognize 
that these commodity problems vitally affect the 
economic development of large areas of the world. 
As President Kennedy said in his Alliance for 
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Progress speech of March 13,‘ “. . . the United 
States is ready to cooperate in serious, case-by-case 
examinations of commodity market problems.” 

It is essential that the less developed countries 
obtain enlarged markets in the industrial countries 
for their traditional exports. This means lower- 
ing existing trade barriers and resisting pressures 
for new ones. Moreover, the industrial countries 
must find constructive solutions to the problems 
that have arisen, and will inevitably grow more 
pressing, as a result of the economic advances of 
the less developed countries. The fruits of eco- 
nomic development will appear, in part, as new 
exportable products, increasingly in the field of 
manufactures. These products represent hard- 
won economic gains, to which our taxpayers have 
contributed their money and our Nation its in- 
fluence. If markets cannot be found for them, 
much of the common effort will go to waste. And 
beyond that, the hopes, enthusiasm, and political 
stability that should accompany economic growth 
will be turned into disillusion. 

One final word on the financial side. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund has been of great help 
to the less developed nations in providing technical 
assistance, in furnishing needed financial resources, 
and in providing moral support to governments 
determined to save their economies from the dis- 
ruption of financial disorder. We think that the 
Fund will be able to do even more for the less 
developed countries within its sphere of com- 
petence. These countries were reminded recently 
by the group of experts appointed by the United 
Nations to study commodity problems * that “mem- 
ber countries have . . . not tested fully the Fund’s 
willingness to provide resources to meet difficulties 
arising from commodity fluctuations and should 
be encouraged to do so.” The experts also noted 
that “an enhancement of the compensatory role 
of the Fund is desirable.” It would appear that 
the Fund is in substantial agreement with these 
observations. 

Helpful though such compensatory financing 
can be, it cannot provide a satisfactory answer to 
the problems of fluctuations in employment and 
production which stem from unstable exports and 
export revenues. 


* Tbid., Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 

* For text of a report entitled International Compensa- 
tion for Fluctuations in Commodity Trade, see U.N. doc. 
E/3447. 
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Commercial Policy 


I turn now to the commercial policy aspects of 
this problem of international economic imbalance 
and international liquidity. It seems to me that it 
is always healthy to tell one’s self, if not other 
people, that international monetary and financial 
arrangements have as their fundamental purpose 
to facilitate trade in goods and services. They 
have no purpose in and of themselves. On the 
other hand, it is clear that steady growth of trade 
greatly eases the international payments problem. 
Yet even the achievement of a perfectly adjusted 
trade pattern could not, by itself, stop large and 
rapid short-term capital movements, such as we 
have had in the last 2 years, with their potentially 
disruptive influence on trade. 

To state the matter positively, we need an inter- 
national payments mechanism that will make it 
possible for the United States and other countries 
to pursue the commercial policy objective of freer, 
multilateral, nondiscriminatory trade. It is with 
reference to this fundamental objective that I wish 
to discuss commercial policies of our European 
trading partners, a subject to which you have par- 
ticularly asked me to address myself. As you 
know, the United States has lent its support to 
the European Economic Community since its in- 
ception. The Community involves a radical re- 
orientation of the economic fabric of Western 
Europe and has important political consequences. 
It holds great promise for the future prosperity, 
peace, and stability of the area. The political 
stability and steady economic growth of Western 
Europe is of overwhelming significance to the 
whole free world. 

In giving our support to the Community, we 
have recognized that certain trade adjustments 
will be necessary and that our own trading in- 
terests may be affected, at least temporarily. We 
are convinced that in the long run the greatly 
expanded market which is being created will ma- 
terially increase the demand for our exports, just 
as the economic expansion of the United States 
has greatly enlarged Europe’s trading oppor- 
tunities over many decades. 

Our experience with the European Economic 
Community to date has been too short to enable us 
to reach any definitive conclusion as to trade 
effects. In 1960, when the Community had made 
internal tariff reductions of 20 percent, our exports 
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to the six countries * reached $3.4 billion, exceeding 
the previous record year of 1957 by nearly a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars. However, a good part of 
these tariff reductions were generalized to outside 
countries, including the United States. The best 
indication of future effects we now have is that 
even a very slight increase in the rate of economic 
growth of the six countries would be sufficient to 
produce a demand for foreign goods high enough 
to offset completely the trade diversionary effects 
of the customs union. If the Community growth 
rate should increase significantly, it would follow 
that our trade with the area should increase sub- 
stantially during the coming decade. 

We can take advantage of this expanded market 
in Europe, however, only if the Community con- 
tinues to maintain an outward-looking, liberal 
commercial policy and adopts the lowest possible 
common external tariff. The round of GATT 
tariff negotiations which is presently proceeding 
in Geneva is a start in this direction. The leaders 
of Western Europe are well aware of the impor- 
tance of a liberal trade policy. I am confident that 
they recognize, in this context, both their new 
responsibilities stemming from membership in the 
Economic Community and their current status as 
creditor nations on international account. They 
have, in fact, seized from us the leadership in 
liberal trade policy by their concrete offer of an 
across-the-board 20 percent reduction of the com- 
mon external tariff in the industrial area. 

The problem of trade barriers in the agricultural 
field is more difficult for the Community, owing to 
the necessity of its developing a common agricul- 
tural policy. But in our current negotiations we 
are pressing vigorously for more liberal treatment 
of U.S. agricultural exports. 

Some of the questions with respect to interna- 
tional liquidity in connection with the Community 
also arise in connection with the European Free 
Trade Association, the seven members? of which 
are likewise in the process of removing trade bar- 
riers among themselves. However, the implica- 
tions of the EFTA in this respect are of a 
somewhat different character, owing to the fact 
that the EFTA, as a free-trade area, does not pro- 
vide for a common external tariff, has no institu- 


* Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. 

* Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, and the United Kingdom. 
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tions designed to deal with monetary problems, 
and generally does not contemplate integration as 
far-reaching as that of the European Community. 

In concluding my statement, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to say again that the central problem 
before your committee is an intricate and many- 
sided one. Some things can be done reasonably 
soon—for example, the provision of standby 
credits to supplement the International Monetary 
Fund’s resources—while other things may take 
much longer, such as the development of measures 
to reduce the instability of international com- 
modity markets. 

I commend you and your committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, for taking the initiative in investigating this 
very important problem of international economic 
imbalance, with particular reference to the inter- 
national movements of short-term capital. The 
Department of State will be working on the prob- 
lem, and if we can be of assistance to your com- 
mittee, I hope you will call on us. 


Bill Implements Lisbon Revision 
of Industrial Property Convention 


Statement by Theodore J. Hadraba 
Director, Office of International Trade * 


I am appearing in support of H.R. 5754, which 
is designed to implement in the United States the 
latest revision of the Convention of Paris for the 
Protection of Industrial Property. The bill would 
amend the United States patent and trademark 
laws to permit applicants to claim their right of 
priority in the United States not only from the 
date of their first filing of patent or trademark 
applications but also from the date of a subsequent 
filing in a member country should the first filing 
be withdrawn under certain specified conditions. 

As to the implementation of the latest revision 
of the industrial property convention, under the 
terms of article 17, it is clear that this new revision 
is not self-executing, that is, its ratification would 
not by itself modify our domestic law. Any 
changes in the United States patent or trademark 
laws that are necessary to apply the provisions of 


*Made before Subcommittee 3 of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary on June 15 (press release 399) in support 
of H.R. 5754 (and H.R. 7347, an identical bill) “To carry 
into effect the provisions of the Convention of Paris for 
the Protection of Industrial Property as revised at Lisbon, 
Portugal, October 31, 1958.” 
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the new revision must be enacted by the Congress. 
Most of the changes embodied in the new revision 
do not require amendments to United States stat- 
utes since such changes are already consistent with 
our law. Only those changes contained in H.R. 
5754 relating to the right of priority provisions of 
our patent and trademark laws will be needed in 
order fully to implement the new convention. The 
United States therefore will be able to deposit its 
instrument of ratification upon the enactment of 
the proposed legislation contained in H.R. 5754. 

The industrial property convention, to which 
the United States and 50 other countries are par- 
ties, was originally adopted in 1883 and was re- 
vised four times (1900, 1911, 1925, and 1934) prior 
to the revision adopted at Lisbon in 1958. The 
Lisbon revision was transmitted to the United 
States Senate by the President on February 17, 
1960,? and received the Senate’s advice and consent 
to ratification on August 17, 1960. The United 
States became a party to the original convention 
of 1883 and the four subsequent revisions. 

The Lisbon revision is not yet in force among 
any countries. It will come into force on June 1, 
1963, with respect to those countries which have 
deposited their ratification before May 1, 1963. 
If before that date six countries ratify the Lisbon 
revision, it will come into force after the sixth 
ratification has been deposited. To date no other 
country has deposited its instrument of 
ratification. 

United States adherence will set an excellent 
example for other countries which are considering 
adherence to the new revision. It will also serve 
as tangible evidence of our interest in effecting 
improvements in the protection of industrial prop- 
erty rights through the medium of the industrial 
property convention. This convention is the major 
intergovernmental instrument assuring protection 
abroad of the industrial property of United States 
nationals, namely patents, trademarks, designs, 
commercial names, and related rights. The De- 
partment also considers this convention the most 
effective mechanism for assuring continuing sound 
cooperative relations with other countries in the 
industrial property rights field. It is based on two 
important principles, namely “national treatment” 
and the extension of special rights or advantages. 
Under the “national treatment” principle, each 


member country is required to extend to nationals 


*S. Ex. B, 86th Cong., 2d sess. 





of other member countries the same protection and 
rights which it grants to its own nationals in this 
field. Under the second principle, each country 
is required to provide certain rights or special 
advantages for other members’ nationals, one of 
the most important of which is the right of priority 
for foreign patent and trademark applicants. 

The changes which have been made in the con- 
vention over the years have strengthened and 
made more effective the patent and trademark pro- 
tection afforded nationals of member countries. 
The Department believes that this latest revision 
provides for significant improvements in the in- 
dustrial property rights field. It was strongly sup- 
ported by the Department in testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on June 
21, 1960. One of the most important improve- 
ments embodied in this new revision relates to the 
establishment of machinery for interim meetings 
by the member governments between diplomatic 
conferences of revision to enable them to study 
and discuss problems arising under the convention. 
In this connection the revised convention includes 
a provision for regular triennial meetings of rep- 
resentatives of the member governments. Sig- 
nificant changes have also been effected by the Lis- 
bon revision through a rewriting of the basic pro- 
visions in the convention concerning the protection 
of trademarks. Also for the first time specific 
provision has been made for the protection of 
trademarks associated with services, as distinct 
from those used to identify goods. 

I should also like to emphasize that leading 
business and professional groups in the United 
States interested in the industrial property rights 
field, such as the National Foreign Trade Council, 
the U.S. Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Patent and Trademark Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association, have en- 
dorsed this new revision. In fact, the Department 
is not aware of any business or professional group 
that is opposed to the United States’ becoming a 
party to this latest revision. 

The Department accordingly strongly supports 
the enactment of H.R. 5754 at an early date since 
the legislation which it embodies is essential for 
deposit of ratification of the revised convention 
and its entry into force as between the United 
States and other countries. United States par- 
ticipation in the new revision will insure that our 
relations with the other member countries will con- 


* BULLETIN of July 11, 1960, p. 52. 
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tinue on a sound basis in this important area of 
our foreign economic policy relating to the protec- 
tion of industrial property rights. For these rea- 
sons the Department is convinced that enactment 
of H.R. 5754 is most desirable and that it will be 
in the public interest by fully implementing under 
our present laws the Convention of Paris for the 
Protection of Industrial Property, as revised at 
Lisbon. 


Department Supports Bill Reducing 
Duty-Free Exemption to $100 


Statement by Edwin M. Martin 
Assistant Secretary for Economic A ffairs* 


Reduction of the duty-free exemption of return- 
ing United States residents was proposed ? to help 
alleviate the unfavorable balance-of-payments 
position of the United States.* 


The duty-free exemption of returning United 
States residents, as provided for in the Tariff Act 
of 1930, was originally $100 but was raised to $400 
in 1948 and to $500 in 1949 as one of the many 
measures taken by the United States to assist 
foreign countries in earning dollars at a time when 
they were undergoing serious balance-of-payments 
problems. It is only reasonable that the exemp- 
tion should be lowered at this time as a possible 
aid in meeting our balance-of-payments problem. 
H.R. 6611 would make such a reduction for a 
period of 2 years, at which time its effect or need 
could be reviewed. 


Some countries have evidenced their concern 
that this bill will affect tourist travel to their 
countries. It should be emphasized that the bill 
is not intended to reduce the number of Americans 
traveling abroad. Ih fact, it is not expected that 
the bill will, in any way, affect the number of 
American tourists going abroad. But the reduc- 
tion in the duty-free allowance of returning 
United States residents is expected to affect their 
expenditures for personal purchases of goods to 
be brought to the United States. 

Even at the reduced level of $100, the United 
States duty-free allowance is more liberal than 


* Made before the Senate Finance Committee on June 23 
(press release 488). 

*For text of draft legislation proposed by President 
Kennedy, see BuLLETIN of Mar. 13, 1961, p. 382. 

* For background, see ibid., Feb. 27, 1961, p. 287. 
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the allowance of most other countries. In re- 
sponse to a circular instruction from the Depart- 
ment which was transmitted to all Foreign Service 
posts on December 6, 1960, the Department learned 


that only about a half-dozen countries have a duty- 
free allowance which might exceed $100. 

For the above reasons the Department supports 
the enactment of H.R. 6611. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings’ 


Adjourned During June 1961 


GATT Tariff Negotiations With Greece . 

UNESCO Executive Board: 59th Session . . . 

ITU European VHF/UHF Broadcasting Conference 

International Sugar Council: 10th Session . as 

WHO Executive Board: 28th Session . 

ILO Governing Body: 149th Session . . 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: "84th Session | ‘ 

——— Lead and Zine Study Group: Special Working 

rou 

UN Nich Program Committee . 

International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 
1ith Annual Meeting. 

IMCO Expert Working Group on Pollution of the Sea by Oil 

GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade . . 

International Labor Conference: 45th Session , 

NATO Civil Aviation Planning Committee 

UNICEF Executive Board Soar 

U.N. ECE Housing Committee: 21st Session . ; 

FAO Expert Meeting on Economic Effects of Fishery Regulation ; 

8th International Electronic, Nuclear, and Motion Picture Expo- 
sition. 

NATO Civil Communications Planning Committee . 

FAO Advisory Committee on the Freedom From Hunger Campaign: 
3d Session. 

— Meeting on Oslo Convention for Tonnage Measurement 
of Ships. 

ICAO Assembly: Extraordinary Session . 

NATO Petroleum Planning Committee . . 

International Whaling Commission: 13th Meeting Gow 

FAO/ECE Committee on Forest Working Techniques and Training 
of Forest Workers. 

FAO Group on Cocoa: Drafting Committee . . . , 

FAO/OIE Meeting on ne Y Diseases of Animals . 

IAEA Board of Governors . i : 

FAO Council: 35th Session ‘ 

ICAO Air Traffic Services, Caribbean Region: Informal Meeting . 

GATT/OEEC Ad Hoc Meeting on Textiles 

International Lead and Zine Study Group Standing Committee: 
5th Session. 


In Session as of June 30, 1961 


Conference on Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 

5th Round of GATT Tariff Negotiations . 

International Conference for the Settlement of the Laotian Question 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 27th Session . LF we Feagte 1 
11th International Berlin Film Festival . . ; 
International Coffee Agreement: 8th Session of Board of Directors ; 
U.N. ECA Conference of African Statisticians: 2d Session. . 
International Wheat Council: 32d Session . wCMeY < 


Athens . 
Paris . 
Stockholm 
London 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Rome . . 
New York 


New York . 
Washington . 


London 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Paris. . 
New Y ork 
Geneva. 
Ottawa. 
Rome 


Paris. 
Rome 


Reykjavik 


Montreal . 
Paris. . 
London 
Prague . 


Rome 
Ankara. 
Vienna . 
Rome 


Kingston, ‘Jamaica ‘ 


Washington . 
New York 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva . 
New York 
Berlin 

Rio de Janeiro 
Tunis : 
London . 
Paris . 


May 22-June 31) 
May 25-June 16 
May 26-June 22 
May 29-June 1 

May 29-June 3 

May 29-June 16 
May 30-June 16 
May 31-June 10 


June 5-7 
June 5-10 


June 5-10 
June 5-16 
June 7-29 
June 8-9 
June 8-19 
June 12-14 
June 12-17 
June 12-24 


June 13-15 
June 14-16 


June 15-26 


June 19-21 
June 19-21 
June 19-23 
June 19-23 


June 19-24 
June 19-24 
June 19-30 
June 19-30 
June 21-23 
June 21-26 
June 29 (1 day) 


Oct. 31, 1958- 
Sept. 1, 1960- 
May 16- 
June 1- 

June 25- 
June 26- 
June 26- 
June 27- 

June 30- 


NATO Industrial Planning Committee 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, June 30, 1961. Following is a list of abbreviations: ECA, 
Economic Commission for Africa; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; 
GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International Atomic "Energy Agency; ICAO, International 
Civil Aviation Organization; ILO, International Labor Organization; IMCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; ATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; OEEC, 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation; OIE, Ripcosibedis Office of Epizootics; U.N., United Nations; 
UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s 
Fund; WHO, World Health Organization. 
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Human Rights Commission Considers Study on Arbitrary Arrest 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION OF THE U.N. COMMISSION ON HUMAN 


RIGHTS, FEBRUARY 20-MARCH 17 


by Marietta Tree 


At its 1961 session in New York, February 20 
to March 17, the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights decided to undertake a study of the right 
of arrested persons to communicate with legal 
counsel and others and to draft principles on the 
right of everyone to be free from arbitrary arrest, 
detention, and exile. In addition the Commission 
appointed a Committee on Periodic Reports on 
Human Rights and urged the approval of a pro- 
gram under the aegis of the United Nations and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) to assist less 
developed countries to expand their information 
media. 

The U.S. delegation to the Commission joined 
other members of the Commission in cosponsoring 
proposals on these subjects. Mrs. Marietta Tree 
was the U.S. Representative on the Commission, 
and she was assisted by three advisers: James 
Simsarian, Seymour M. Finger, and John N. 
Washburn. Philip M. Klutznick, U.S. Repre- 
sentative on the U.N. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, served on the Commission on Human Rights 
during its initial meetings, prior to the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Tree as the U.S. Representative. 

The 18 countries represented on the Commis- 
sion are Afghanistan, Argentina, Austria, China, 
Denmark, France, India, Iraq, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Panama, Philippines, Poland, Ukraine, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, and 
Venezuela. Ambassador C. S. Jha of India was 
elected chairman of the Commission. 





e@ Mrs. Tree is U.S. Representative on the 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights. 
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The Commission received a report from its 
committee on the study of freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, detention, and exile and thereupon decided 
to obtain the comments of member states and to 
request the committee to prepare draft principles 
on this subject for the consideration of the Com- 
mission at its next session in 1962. The Philip- 
pines representative is chairman-rapporteur of 
the committee of four countries preparing this re- 
port. The other three countries are Argentina, 
Netherlands, and Pakistan. 

In accordance with the recommendations of its 
committee on the study of freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, detention, and exile, the Commission se- 
lected, as an additional subject for study, the right 
of arrested persons to communicate with legal 
counsel and others. The same committee was in- 
structed to obtain requisite information on this 
subject and to submit a preliminary report to the 
Commission at its 1963 session. A United Na- 
tions seminar on the protection of human rights 
in criminal procedure, held at Vienna in June and 
July 1960, also stressed the importance of this 
subject. 


Committee on Periodic Reports 


Following a review of information received 
from 59 countries on developments in the field of 
human rights in their respective countries, the 
Commission decided to appoint a Committee on 
Periodic Reports on Human Rights, consisting of 
the representatives of 6 countries, to examine this 
material further just prior to the 1962 session of 
the Commission. Under the procedure established 
by the Commission in 1956, the world human 
rights situation is examined by the Commission 
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every 3 years with a view to developing comments, 
conclusions, and recommendations of an objective 
and general character, but a satisfactory procedure 
for this purpose has not as yet been worked out. 
The six countries on the committee appointed to 
prepare recommendations concerning the consid- 
eration of this material are Afghanistan, Austria, 
France, India, Panama, and Poland. 


Information Media in Less Developed Countries 


The Commission received an excellent report 
from UNESCO on the development of informa- 
tion media in less developed countries. It included 
an account of two regional meetings on this sub- 
ject, the first at Bangkok in January 1960 and the 
second at Santiago in February 1961. There will 
be a third regional meeting at Addis Ababa early 
in 1962. 

The Commission stressed three fields of action 
to expand information media in the less developed 
countries: (1) steps that the less developed coun- 
tries can take in their own countries; (2) coopera- 
tion by the more developed countries with the less 
developed countries to help meet the urgent needs 
of the less developed countries; and (3) the im- 
portant role of United Nations agencies in as- 
sisting less developed countries in the develop- 
ment and strengthening of information media in 
their countries. UNESCO was asked to prepare 
for the consideration of the Commission next year 
a further report on this subject, which would take 
into account the Addis Ababa meeting early in 
1962. 

In its review of the United Nations advisory 
services program in the field of human rights, the 
Commission expressed satisfaction with the 
seminars on human rights proceeding on a re- 
gional basis in various areas and urged that addi- 
tional attention be given by the U.N. Secretariat 
to offering fellowships and scholarships on topics 
related to human rights. Thus far, regional semi- 
nars are being held on the protection of human 
rights in criminal procedure, the abuse of admin- 
istrative authority, the use of habeas corpus and 
similar remedies in the protection of human 
rights, the status of women in public life, and the 
status of women in family law. Three seminars 
are being planned for 1962. One, to be held in 
India, will consider some aspects of freedom of 
information; another will be in Singapore on the 
status of women in family law; and the third, 
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on judicial and other remedies against the abuse 
of administrative authority, will be held in 
Sweden. 


Racial Prejudice and Religious Intolerance 


During its consideration of the report of the 
U.N. Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities, the Commission 
gave particular attention to the action taken by 
the subcommission on manifestations of anti- 
Semitism and other forms of racial prejudice and 
religious intolerance which had occurred in 
various countries at the end of 1959 and in the 
first half of 1960. The Commission stressed the 
need to educate public opinion with a view to the 
eradication of racial prejudice and religious intol- 
erance and to take legislative or other appropriate 
measures. 

On the initiative of Afghanistan, India, and 
Pakistan the Commission recommended that the 
U.N. General Assembly arrange for a “Freedom 
From Prejudice and Discrimination Year” in the 
near future and for a “Freedom From Prejudice 
and Discrimination Day” to be observed every 
year. Several countries on the Commission were 
critical of this proposal, since they were of the 
opinion that too many so-called years were being 
observed for various purposes in the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies. Some coun- 
tries were also of the opinion that it was sufficient 
to have the annual observance of Human Rights 
Day on December 10, which was undertaken on 
the initiative of the U.N. General Assembly. The 
Commission agreed that the comments of mem- 
ber states should be obtained on the desirability of 
this proposal and that the matter would be re- 
viewed further by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil at its July 1961 session. 

A proposal of the Austrian member of the Com- 
mission that the Subcommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
undertake a further study of minorities was not 
accepted by the Commission. It was observed that 
the problems of minorities differed drastically in 
different areas of the world. It was generally 
the view in the Commission that it was preferable 
for the subcommission to continue to concentrate 
on the studies of discrimination that it now has 
under consideration. The next two discrimina- 
tion studies of the subcommission concern politi- 
cal rights and the right of everyone to leave any 
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country, including his own, and to return to his 
country. 

The Commission expressed satisfaction with 
the convention and recommendation against dis- 
crimination in education adopted by the UNESCO 
General Conference at its 1960 session. UNESCO 
consideration of this subject was a followup of 
a study of discrimination in education initially 
undertaken in the subcommission several years 
earlier. 

The Commission postponed until next year the 
review of recommendations received from the sub- 
commission on draft principles concerning free- 
dom and nondiscrimination in the matter of re- 
ligious rights and practices. 


Decisions Reached at 17th Session 


The United States delegation was satisfied with 
the decisions taken by the Commission at its ses- 
sion this year and accordingly voted in the affirma- 
tive on al] of these decisions. Of seven major 
decisions adopted, three were approved unani- 
mously, these being on information media, the 
eradication of racial prejudice and religious in- 
tolerance, and discrimination in education. Una- 
nimity was lacking on the other four issues. On 
advisory services in the field of human rights, the 
vote was 14 to 0, with 3 abstentions (Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). On the studies of 
freedom from arbitrary arrest, detention, and exile 
and the right of arrested persons to communicate 
with legal counsel and others, the vote was 15 to 0, 
with 3 abstentions (Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.). On periodic reports on human rights, 
the vote was 15 to 0, with 4 abstentions (Poland, 
Ukrainian §.S.R., U.S.S.R., Venezuela). On the 
Freedom From Prejudice and Discrimination 
Year, the vote was 13 to 0, with 5 abstentions 
(Austria, Denmark, France, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom). 

In view of decisions reached at this session, 
the Commission will have a number of significant 
subjects to consider at its session next year, in- 
cluding draft principles on religious rights and 
practices, draft principles on freedom from ar- 
bitrary arrest, detention, and exile, a report of the 
subcommission on political rights, periodic re- 
ports from member states on developments in 
the field of human rights in their countries, a re- 
port on human rights advisory services, reports 
from the U.N. Secretary-General on freedom of 
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information, and a further report from the 
UNESCO Director General on the expansion of 
information media in less developed countries. 


Under Secretary Ball Leaves for DAG 
Meeting at Tokyo 


The Department of State announced on June 
27 (press release 448) that Under Secretary Ball 
would leave Washington on June 28 to attend the 
meeting of the Development Assistance Group 
at Tokyo July 11-13. 

En route he will stop off at Hong Kong for a 
2-day meeting, July 4-5, of American economic 
counselors and U.S. Operations Mission directors 
from Far Eastern posts. 

Prior to the DAG meeting, Mr. Ball will have 
discussions with the Japanese Foreign Office and 
business leaders on the subject of U.S.-Japanese 
economic problems. On July 10 he will address 
the America-Japan Society and the American 
Chamber of Commerce. 


U.S. Invites FAO To Hold Meeting 
on Biology of Tuna at San Diego 


Following is the text of a joint statement of the 
Department of State and the Department of the 
Interior. 


Press release 468 dated June 30 


The United States Government is inviting the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) to 
hold its World Meeting on the Biology of Tuna 
and Tuna-like Fishes in July 1962 in the San 
Diego area in California. The fundamental ob- 
jective of the conference is to assess the potential 
of the world’s tuna stocks. The tunas, which were 
discarded fishes a half century ago, are now fished 
in every ocean except the Arctic and the Antarctic 
and by fishermen of many nations. It is hoped 
that from the conference will come a composite 
picture of the rate of utilization and the possibil- 
ities and limits of future development. 

Officials of the Department of State and De- 
partment of the Interior have been conferring for 
some time on arrangements for the meeting. The 
United States tuna industry, which is centered in 
California, and the California congressional del- 
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egation have endorsed the proposal for a confer- 
ence. Governor Edmund Brown of California 
has extended the State’s hospitality to the mem- 
bers of the conference. 

The decision to hold a world meeting on the 
biology of tuna arose from the successful meeting 
on sardines called by the FAO in Rome, Italy, in 
1959. The rapid development of tuna fisheries 
throughout the world emphasized the need for 
tuna researchers to meet and discuss the biological 
and oceanographic programs now being conducted. 
The need for coordination of the work of the var- 
ious tuna research scientists is also becoming evi- 
dent as the importance of that resource continues 
to grow. 

The FAO decided that the 1962 meeting should 
cover the biological aspects only of tuna and tuna- 
like fishes. Consideration will be given later to 
meetings on the economic and _ technological 
phases. 

Under the general plan of the meeting only the 
species of tuna and tuna-like fishes which are of 
commercial importance will be considered. The 
scope of the inquiry will include the development 
of the various fisheries, the identity, distribution, 
and behavior, and the potential yields of the 
various stocks; specific problems and outlook for 
future cooperation in coordination of methods and 
research programs; and ways in which inter- 
national cooperation can be made possible, 


H. W. Briggs Nominated for Election 
to International Law Commission 


The Department of State announced on June 
29 (press release 457) that the Secretary of State 
has nominated Herbert W. Briggs of Cornell Uni- 
versity as a candidate for election to the Interna- 
tional Law Commission of the United Nations. 
Professor Briggs is a past president of the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law and editor in 
chief of the American Journal of International 
Law. 

The International Law Commission is a group 
of scholars working together under U.N. auspices 
to promote the progressive development of inter- 
national law. Its 21 members are elected for 5- 
year terms by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations from a list of candidates nominated by 
member states. The members of the Commission 
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serve in an individual capacity rather than as 
representatives of the states of which they are 
nationals. The next election of members of the 
International Law Commission will take place 
during the 16th session of the General Assembly, 
which is to begin in September 1961. 

Before deciding on the U.S. nominee, the De- 
partment consulted with professional societies and 
heads of colleges of law throughout the United 
States, inviting them to suggest persons of out- 
standing qualifications for the post. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


International Conference on Public Education 


The Department of State announced on June 28 
(press release 454) that the following would be 
U.S. delegates to the 24th International Confer- 
ence on Public Education, sponsored jointly by 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education (IBE), and held 
at Geneva July 3-14. 


Benjamin C. Willis, chairman, Superintendent of Schools, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Hazel F. Gabbard, Office of Education, Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ras O. Johnson, Chief, Africa, Europe Program Division, 

Office of Educational Services, International Coopera- 

tion Administration. 

Frederika M. Tandler, Office of Education, Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare 

The purpose of these conferences is to provide 
leading educators and government officials the 
opportunity to survey and discuss the progress in 
education. 

Three topics are considered each year. This ses- 
sion will discuss progress of education during 
1960-61, organization of one-teacher schools, and 
preprimary education. 


Moscow International Film Festival 

The Department of State announced on June 28 
(press release 453) the names of the members of 
the delegation which would represent the United 
States at the International Film Festival at Mos- 
cow July 9-23. 

Turner B. Shelton, Director, Motion Picture 
Service, U.S. Information Agency, was named 
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chairman of the delegation; and Hans N. Tuch, 
cultural attaché, American Embassy at Moscow, 
was named alternate. Other members of the dele- 
gation include: 


Eric Johnston, special representative, President, Motion 
Picture Association of America 

William Perlberg, Hollywood, Calif. 

Milton Sperling, Hollywood, Calif. 


The Warner Brothers’ motion picture “Sunrise 
at Campobello,” starring Ralph Bellamy and 
Greer Garson, has been selected as the American 
feature entry in competition. The delegation will 
show out of competition the U.S. Information 
Agency’s documentary film “Beyond Silence” 
filmed at Gallaudet College, which was nominated 
for an Academy Award. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Letter dated April 6 from the representative of the United 
States to the Secretary-General enclosing a U.S. study 
of tensions in the Caribbean area. A/4725. April 6, 
1961. 20 pp. 

Special report of the Trusteeship Council on the future 
of the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration. A/4726. April 11, 1961. 
3 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Latin America 

Document prepared by the Joint ECLA/FAO Division 
on the role of agriculture in Latin American common 
market and free-trade area arrangements. BE/CN.- 
12/551. January 10,1961. 33 pp. 

Report of the Joint UNESCO/ECLA/OAS Mission on 
the teaching of economics in Latin America, with a 
note by the secretariat. E/CN.12/546/Rev. 1. Jan- 
uary 25, 1961. 85 pp. 

Seminar on industrial statistics, a summary of pro- 
ceedings and conclusions. E/CN.12/561. February 
14, 1961. 50 pp. 

Information paper prepared by the U.N. Special Fund, 
with a note by the secretariat, on U.N. Special Fund 
activities in Latin America. E/CN.12/571. Febru- 
ary 22,1961. 7 pp. 

Information paper prepared by the TAB secretariat 
on technical assistance provided in 1960 to countries 
and territories of the ECLA region under the ex- 
panded and regular programs. E/CN.12/553. March 
1,1961. 24 pp. 

Economic survey of Latin America: Part I—short-term 
changes in product and income, E/CN.12/565, 
March 1, 1961, 105 pp.; Part IIl—sectors of produc- 
tion, Add. 1, March 1, 1961, 89 pp. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Papers on financial problems prepared by the ECLA 
secretariat for the use of Latin American free-trade 
association. E/CN.12/569. March 1, 1961. 65 pp. 

The Latin American movement toward multilateral 
economic cooperation. E/CN.12/567. March 6, 1961. 
29 pp. 

Report on the consultative meetings on trade policy 
between Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela held at 
Quito, December 7-10, 1960. E/CN.12/555. March 
10, 1961. 84 pp. 

Draft annual report (part I) of the Commission to 
the Economic and Social Council. E/CN.12/573. 
March 10, 1961. 72 pp. 

Preliminary report on the status and prospects of stock 
farming in Brazil. E/ON.12/559. March 20, 1961. 
36 pp. 

Railway equipment requirements and import regimes in 
selected Latin American countries. E/CN.12/547. 
March 27,1961. 54 pp. 

Document prepared by the ECLA/FAO/BTAO Pulp 
and Paper Advisory Group for Latin America on 
present situation and future trends of demand, 
production, and trade of pulp and paper in Latin 
America. E/CN.12/570. April 10, 1961. 128 pp. 

Economic Commission for Africa. UNESCO’s program 
for Africa, 1961-62. E/CN.14/102. February 8, 1961. 
11 pp. 

Social Commission 

Planning for balanced social and economic develop- 
ment in Norway. E/CN.5/346/Add. 3. March 28, 
1961. 60 pp. 

Planning for social and economic development in 
Burma. E/CN.5/346/Add. 4. April 7, 1961. 58 pp. 

Organization and administration of social services. 
E/CN.5/360. April 11,1961. 52 pp. 

Planning for balanced social and economic develop- 
ment in the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic. E/CN.- 
5/346/Add. 5. April 20,1961. 66 pp. 

Report of the Committee for Industrial Development on 

its first session held at the United Nations, March 27- 

April 21, 1961. E/3476. April 24, 1961. 65 pp. 


Trusteeship Council 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Basic Question- 
naire. T/1557. March 8,1961. 34 pp. 

Report of the U.N. Commissioner for the Supervision of 
the Plebiscites in the Southern and Northern Parts of 
the Trust Territory of the Cameroons Under United 
Kingdom Administration. T/1556, April 3, 1961, 250 
pp.; Appendix, March 20, 1961, 191 pp.; and Appendix/ 
Add. 2, April 11, 1961, 20 pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Ratifications of FCN Treaty 
Exchanged With Denmark 


Press release 463 dated June 30 


Instruments of ratification of the treaty of 
friendship, commerce and navigation between the 
United States and the Kingdom of Denmark were 
exchanged on June 30. The exchange was made 
by Secretary Rusk and the Danish Chargé 
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d’A ffaires, Axel Serup, at a brief formal ceremony. 
This action completes the procedures required for 
bringing the treaty into force. By its terms the 
treaty will enter into force on July 30, 1961, one 
month after the exchange of ratifications. 

The treaty, which was signed at Copenhagen 
October 1, 1951,1 hes been approved by the U.S. 
Senate and the Danish Folketing. Upon its entry 
into force it will replace a treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation entered into in 1826,? one 
of the oldest treaties of its kind still in effect be- 
tween the United States and any foreign country. 

The new treaty consists of 26 articles, a protocol, 
and agreed minutes of interpretation. It is one of 
a series of over 20 such treaties that the United 
States has negotiated in recent years. Its princi- 
pal purpose is to provide a comprehensive legal 
basis, framed in modern terms and responsive to 
modern conditions, for the further growth of gen- 
eral business and other relations between the two 
countries. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 

Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into 
force July 29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 
Ratification deposited: Lebanon, June 29, 1961. 


Postal Services 

Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 
Adherence deposited: Niger, June 12, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Australia 


Agreement providing for the establishment in Australia of 
a tracking station in connection with the transit navi- 
gational satellite program. LEffected by exchange of 
notes at Canberra June 5, 1961. Entered into force 
June 5, 1961. 


Dahomey 


Agreement providing for the furnishing of economic, tech- 
nical and related assistance. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Cotonou May 27, 1961. Entered into force May 
27, 1961. 


France 


Agreement concerning the closeout of the collection ac- 
counts of the agricultural commodities agreements of 


1 For text, see S. Ex. I, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
*8 Stat. 340. 


July 17, 1961 


August 11, 1955 (TIAS 3340), November 8, 1956 (TIAS 
3690), December 27, 1957, as amended (TIAS 3971 and 
4075), and February 28, 1958 (TIAS 4025). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Paris June 12, 1961. Entered into 
force June 12, 1961. 


Germany 


Second agreement regarding certain matters arising from 
validation of German dollar bonds. Signed at Bonn 
August 16, 1960. 

Ratified by President of the United States: May 15, 
1961. 


Italy 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of October 30, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3702, 3760, 
3762, 3788, 3796, and 4167). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Rome May 23, 1961. Entered into force May 
23, 1961. 


Japan 

Agreement for settlement of claims of Japanese nationals 
formerly resident in the Bonin Islands and certain 
other islands arising from measures taken by the 
United States in connection with the exercise of its 
rights under article 3 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan 
(TIAS 2490). Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo 
June 8, 1961. Entered into force June 8, 1961. 


Yugoslavia 

Memorandum of understanding relating to the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of American reading 
rooms in Yugoslavia. Signed at Belgrade June 14, 1961. 
Entered into force provisionally June 14, 1961. Enters 
into force definitively on the date Yugoslavia notifies 
the United States of its formal acceptance. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Medical Research Laboratory: Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization Project in Thailand. TIAS 4665. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement effected by exchange of notes—Signed at 
Bangkok December 23, 1960. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 23, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities: Drought Relief As- 
sistance, Wheat and Barley. TIAS 4666. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Understanding with Cyprus signed at Nicosia December 8, 
1960. Entered into force December 8, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities: Drought Relief As- 
sistance, Wheat. TIAS 4667. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Understanding with Cyprus signed at Nicosia December 8, 
1960. Entered into force December 8, 1960. 


— and Technical Assistance. TIAS 4668. 7 pp. 
¢. 


* Not in force. 





Agreement with Mali effected by exchange of notes— 
Signed at Bamako January 4, 1961. Bntered into force 
January 4, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4669. 8 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement with Turkey signed at Ankara January 11, 
1961. Entered into force January 11, 1961. With ex- 
change of notes. 


Technical Cooperation: Program for Technical Assist- 
ance. TIAS 4670. 3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Afghanistan amending the agreement of 
June 30, 1953. Effected by exchange of notes—Signed 
at Kabul December 22 and 28, 1960. Entered into force 
December 28, 1960. 


Indus Basin Development Fund. TIAS 4671. 
15¢. 

Agreement with Other Governments, with annexes, signed 
at Karachi September 19, 1960. Entered into force Jan- 
uary 12,1961. Operative retroactively from April 1, 1960. 


Patents: Safeguarding of Secrecy of Inventions Relating 
to Defense. TIAS 4672. 9 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement with Other Governments signed at Paris Sep- 
tember 21, 1960. Instrument of approval by the United 
States of America deposited December 8, 1960. Entered 
into force January 12, 1961. 


Relief Supplies and Equipment: Duty-Free Entry and Ex- 
emption From Internal Taxation. TIAS 4673. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Afghanistan amending the agreement of 
April 29 and May 29, 1954. Exchange of notes signed at 
Kabul December 27, 1960 and January 12, 1961. Entered 
into force January 12, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4674. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with the United Arab Republic amending the 
agreement of August 1, 1960. Effected by exchange of 
notes—Signed at Cairo January 16, 1961. Entered into 
force January 16, 1961. 


Defense: Loan of Vessel to China. TIAS 4676. 6 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with China supplementing the agreement of 
February 7, 1959. Effected by exchange of notes—Signed 
at Taipei January 18, 1961. Entered into force January 
18, 1961. 


24 pp. 


Termination in Part of Reciprocal Trade Agreement of 
December 18, 1935. TIAS 4677. 3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Honduras. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Tegucigalpa January 18, 1961. Entered into force 
January 18, 1961. 


Mutual Defense Assistance: Security of Information, 
Equipment, Materials, or Services. TIAS 4680. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Sweden relating to the agreement of 
June 30 and July 1, 1952. Effected by exchange of 
notes—Signed at Washington January 30, 1961. Entered 
into force January 30, 1961. 


Mutual Defense Assistance: Shipbuilding Program. TIAS 
4681. 3pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Norway effected by exchange of notes— 
Signed at Oslo November 29, 1960. Entered into force 
January 31, 1961. 


Atomic Energy: Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4682. 
6 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Costa Rica—Signed at Washington 
May 18, 1956. Entered into force February 8, 1961. 


Friendship and Commerce. TIAS 4683. 17 pp. 10¢. 


Treaty, with Protocol, with Pakistan, signed at Wash- 
ington November 12, 1959. Proclaimed by the President of 
the United States of America February 1, 1961. Entered 
into force February 12, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4684. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement with the United Arab Republic, amending the 
agreement of August 1, 1960, as amended. Effected by 
exchange of notes—Signed at Cairo February 13, 1961. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 26—July 2 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases appearing in this issue of the BULLETIN 
which were issued prior to June 26 are Nos. 398 
and 399 of June 15; 410 of June 19; and 435, 438, and 
441 of June 23. 


No. Date Subject 


443 6/26 Caribbean air service agreement. 

*444 6/26 U.S. participation in international con- 
ferences. 

7445 6/26 Stevenson: National Press Club. 

*446 6/27 McIlvaine sworn in as Ambassador to 
Dahomey (biographic details). 

447 6/27 Chad credentials (rewrite). 
448 6/27 Ballattends DAG meeting. 

*449 6/28 Kaiser sworn in as Ambassador to 
Senegal and Mauritania (biographic 
details). 

*450 6/28 Cook sworn in as Ambassador to Niger 
(biographic details). 

451 6/28 Rusk: news conference at Chicago. 

7452 6/28 Brazil official visits U.S. 

453 6/28 Delegation to Moscow film festival 
(rewrite). 

454 6/28 Delegation to conference on public 
education (rewrite). 

*455 6/28 Cieplinski appointed Deputy Admin- 
istrator, Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs (biographic details). 

7456 6/29 Technical aid agreement with Cyprus 
(rewrite). 

457 6/29 Briggs nomination to International 
Law Commission (rewrite). 

*458 6/29 Cultural exchange. 

*459 6/29 Cultural exchange. 

*460 6/29 Hays: “Faith and Works: Kiwanis 
Contribution” (excerpts). 

461 6/29 Travel to Cuba. 
462 6/30 Korea credentials (rewrite). 
463 6/30 FCN treaty with Denmark. 

7464 6/30 Rusk: interview on CBS-TV. 

465 6/30 U.S.-Canada communique on air talks. 
466 6/30 U.S.-U.S.S.R. communique on disarma- 
ment talks. 

Alliance for Progress projects ap- 

proved. 

468 6/30 International meeting on biology of 

tuna. 


467 7/1 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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July 17, 1961 


Africa. America’s Interest in African Education 
(Williams) eon 

Argentina. ‘Alasontee-Peegress Pregects Set for 
Panama, Guatemala, Argentina. ..... 

Atomic Energy 

President Urges Soviet Leaders To Accept Test 
Ban Treaty. . 

Secretary Rusk’s News Conference at Chicago, 
June 27 nee oe Lee Gn. ere oe 

Aviation 

Additional Air Services Announced for West 
Indies .. 

U.S. and Canada Conclude First Stage of ‘Aviation 
Discussions (text of joint communique) 

Canada. U.S. and Canada Conclude First Stage of 
Aviation Discussions — of -_ com- 
munique).. . ez. a 

Chad. Letters of Cuetisies ( Sow) 

Communist China. Secretary Rusk’s News Conter- 
ence at Chicago, June 27 . . oS 

Congress, The 

Bill Implements Lisbon Revision of Industrial 
Property Convention (Hadraba) . . 

Department Supports Bill Reducing Duty-Free Ex- 
emption to $100 (Martin) . . 

President Asks Tariff Commission tor More Data 
on Three Cases .. 

President Kennedy Sends "Congress Draft Bill "To 
Establish U.S. Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security (Kennedy, McCloy, text of 
draft bill) . 

The Problem of International Economic Imbalance 
(Ball) “ 

Cuba. Department Warns U. S. Cittevas. on + Vie 
lating Law on Travel to Cuba ‘ 

Denmark. Ratifications of FCN — Bxchanged 
With Denmark. ..... 

Disarmament 

Disarmament Talks To Be Resumed at Moscow 
July 17 (joint communique) 

President Kennedy Sends Congress Draft Bill To 
Establish U.S. Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security we —_— text of 
draft bill) . 

Economic Affairs 

Bill Implements Lisbon Revision of Industrial 
Property Convention (Hadraba) 505 

Department Supports Bill Reducing Duty-Free Ex- 
emption to $100 (Martin) , 

President Asks Tariff Commission for More. Data 
on Three Cases 

The Problem of International Economic Imbalance 
(Ball) . . 

Ratifications of FCN “Treaty Exchanged | “With 
Denmark . . ‘ or 

Educational and Cultural ‘Affairs 

America’s Interest in African Education (Wil- 
liams) 

International Conference on "Public " Education 
(delegation) . . 5 

Moscow International Film Festival ( delegation) ° 

Germany 

President Outlines Implications of Berlin Situa- 
om ... 

Secretary Rusk’s " News Conference at Chicago, 
June 27. ‘ 

Guatemala. Altenee-fer-Progress Projects Set for 
Panama, Guatemala, Argentina . 

Human Rights. Human Rights Commission Con- 
siders Study on Arbitrary Arrest (Tree) , 

International Law. H. W. Briggs Nominated for 
Election to International Law Commission . 


Index 


116 


108 


106 
109 


International Organizations and Conferences 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings . 

International Conference’ on "Public ” Bducation 
(delegation) . ‘ 

Moscow International Film Festival (delegation) 

President Urges Soviet Leaders To Accept Test 
Ban Treaty . 

Under Secretary Ball Leaves for DAG ‘Meeting at 
TORJO . « 

U.S. Invites FAO To Hold Meeting on Biology of 
Tuna at San Diego ... 

Japan. Under Secretary Ball Leaves for “DAG 
Meeting at Tokyo. ... 2 oe 

Korea. Letters of Credence ( Chung) 

Laos. Secretary Rusk’s News —- at Chi- 
cago, June 27 F 

Mutual Security 

Alliance-for-Progress Projects Set for simp eat 
Guatemala, Argentina . . de 

Special Economic Mission Visits Thailand ae 

Panama. Alliance-for-Progress Projects Set for 
Panama, Guatemala, Argentina. ..... 

Presidential Documents 

President Asks Tariff Commission for More Data 
on Three Cases . 

President Calls for Special Study of Communica- 
tions Satellites . 4 

President Kennedy Sends "Congress Draft Bill "To 
Establish U.S. Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security .. 

President Outlines Implications of Berlin Situa- 
Gee ss 

President Urges Soviet Leaders To ) Accept Test 
Ban Treaty 

Publications. Recent Releases . 


Science. President Calls for Special Study of Com 
munications Satellites ; 

Thailand. Special Economic Mission Visits “Thai- 
ae ‘ 

Treaty Information 

Current Actions . . 

Ratifications of FCN 
Denmark oe 

U.S.S.R. 

Disarmament Talks To Be Resumed at Moscow 
July 17 (joint communique) 

President Outlines Implications of Berlin Situa- 
tion . 

Secretary “Rusk’s News Conference at Chicago, 
June 27 ‘ 

United Kingless, Additional Air ‘Services A> 
nounced for West Indies ... 

United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents . 

H. W. Briggs Nominated for Election to ‘Interna- 
tional Law Commission : 

Human Rights Commission Considers Study on 
Arbitrary Arrest (Tree) F 

West Indies, The. Additional Air ‘Services An- 
nounced for West Indies ‘ 


‘Treaty Exchanged E With 


Name Index 
Ree, SOON POT: se hk Se) es ee eee eee 
Briggs, Herbert W oe tees . Bch 
Chung, Il Kwon . 
Hadraba, Theodore J 
Kennedy, President . 
Martin, Edwin M . 
McCloy, John J 
Rusk, Secretary . 
Sow, Malick Adam 
Tree, Mrs. Marietta . 
Williams, G. Mennen 


. 99, 106, 107, 115, 
. ook «eee 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ition a ae 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


AN ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


FISCAL YEAR 1962 
A SUMMARY PRESENTATION 


This 189-page volume describes in detail the new foreign aid pro- 
gram which President Kennedy outlined in his Message to the Con- 
gress, March 22, 1961. 

Part I of this volume reviews the evolution of the U.S. foreign aid 
programs, the needs of the less developed countries, and the premises 
of the new International Development program; Part II outlines the 
“Requirements of Development”; Part III describes the “Tools for 
Action” required under this program; Part IV deals with the Agency 
for International Development; Part V covers the “Mobilizing of 
Free-World Contributions”; and Part VI discusses the effect of U.S. 
programs of economic assistance on the United States domestic 
economy. This publication contains charts, graphs, and an Appendix 
on the increased economic and technical assistance of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc to the less developed countries. 


Publication No. 7205 75 cents 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR 
A DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT 
FOR UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS OF THE WORLD 


This 39-page pamphlet, which contains illustrations and charts, 
presents in question-and-answer form the important facts about the 
new foreign aid program. 


Publication No. 7190 25 cents 


Please send me copies of— 


() AN ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, Fiscal Year 1962, A 
Summary Presentation 

OC A New Program for A DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT for Underdeveloped 
Areas of the World. 





Street Address: ~--.-----_--_._ 








City, Zone, and State: = 








